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Making Insanity Pay 


We have to thank Mr. Kenyon Cox for 
this good phrase. He used it in his 
shamelessly intelligible comment upon 
cubist art. It applies as well to many 
other things besides pragmatic cubicity. 

Could a better description of our 
twentieth century civilization be put 
into a three-word phrase? We are not 
sure. The editors of THE INDEPENDENT 
of 2013 will be more competent to judge. 
Pictures that look like craziness when 
you stand too near, sometimes become 
vulgarly comprehensible when you get 
far enough away. So our present day 
civilization may turn out to be some- 
thing more than an exploitation of pro- 
gressive dementia. We are optimistic 
enough to admit the possibility. 

All that we can do now is to call to 
mind certain characteristic interests of 
our current life and try to say quite 
honestly whether, so far as one in daily 
contact with them can judge, they are 
really anything more than attempts to 
make insanity pay. 

Would any one take serious exception 
to the following as a truthful list of the 
great “interests” which make up our 
American life? 1. The ticker; 2, female 
apparel; 3, baseball bulletin; 4, the 
“movies”; 5, bridge whist; 6, turkey 
trotting; 7, yellow journal headlines and 
“funny” pages; 8, the prize fight. 

How many of our readers after due 
reflection would dispute the proposition 
that 100,000 Americans are genuinely 
interested in the foregoing matters, and 
day by day excited over them, to every 
10,000 that are interested in religion be- 


yond a perfunctory church attendance, 
to every 5,000 that are interested in poli- 
ties beyond a little. partisan campaign 
excitement, to every 1,000 that are in- 
terested in schools and education, to 
every 100 that are interested in reason- 
ably good music or good opera, to every 
solitary individual who is interested in 
literature or science? 

We would not insist upon the arith- 
metical accuracy of this sizing up of 
our esteemed compatriots and fellow 
sovereigns, but neither do we doubt that 
most of them will joyfully concede that 
we have not greatly misrepresented 
them. 

Half or more of these great “inter- 
ests” have basis in the legitimate satis- 
faction. of normal human wants. But 
every one of them can become an obses- 
sion, and in America every one of them 
is an obsession. Men and women and 
children, too, in multitudes, in droves, 
are “gone” on them, and this slang word, 
so accurately descriptive, is the multi- 
tude’s own indictment of itself. Culture 
and beauty are scored, knowledge is 
sniffed at, obligation is forgotten, work 
is neglected in the feverish following of 
the “quotation” or the “score” in the 
senseless slavery to “mode,” in the sur- 
render to sensual pleasure. 

And why? Is this wretched folly and 
madness the best exhibition we can make 
of ourselves? Is the American mind in- 
herently inane, or hopelessly inade- 
quate? Is it by heredity given over to 
drivel? We are not ready to think so. 
Rather, we believe, the American is sug- 
gestible, easily excited, and credulous. 
He is not feeble-minded; on the contrary, 
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he is perilously near insanity, as his 
shocking history of lawless emotional- 
ism, freak religion-making, lynching, 
and homicidal habit too well proves. 
And upon this suggestibility and gulli- 
bility well organized, wholly cold-blooded 
and unscrupulous enterprise plays—for 
profit! 

Here, we suspect, is the true secret of 
our amazing civilization. The trick of 
making insanity pay has been mastered. 
Untold millions of capital are invested 
in it. Men of great ability devote all 
their talents to it. The ticker, the mode, 
the bulletin, the moving picture pervert- 
ed, the headline, the appeal to sensual 
appetite. These are the means, the in- 
struments. Back of them is the care- 
fully calculated investment, the exactly 
measured expenditure of energy, time 
and publicity work. The multitude re- 
sponds, and accepts excitement in full 
payment for wisdom, health, sanity, 
knowledge, happiness. 

All in all, making insanity pay is 
probably our most characteristic Ameri- 
can business enterprise. 


Revision of the Tariff 


Warrant for many of the reductions 
made in the pending Underwood tariff 
bill can be found in the records of our 
foreign trade, which show that our ex- 
ports, which were only $824,000,000 in 
1895, and which crossed the billion mark 
for the first time in 1896, were $2,399,- 
995,973 in 1912. 

Manufactured goods are now a great 
part of these exports. We have been 
selling manufactures of iron and steel 
to foreign buyers at the rate of $1,000,- 
000 a day. A manufacturing industry 
that can sell its products freely abroad 
in competition with the similar products 
of other lands does not need to have its 
home market protected. If it can un- 
dersell foreign manufacturers abroad, 
surely it can undersell them at home, 
where the foreigner is handicapped by 
ocean transportation charges. 

If an industry here has been built up 
by means of protective rates until it is 
independent, selling largely abroad, this 
may be used in defense of the protective 
policy, but the same industry’s present 
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condition is proof that protection is no 
longer required. A duty for which 
there is no legitimate excuse tempts pro- 
ducers to make it a tax upon domestic 
consumers by means of combination. 
Everybody knows that in some indus- 
tries which have outgrown protection 
there have been combination agree- 
ments, the effect of which -was_ that 
American consumers were forced to pay 
a high ring price, while the manufac- 
turers were selling at much lower prices 
to buyers in foreign countries. 

President Garfield said he was for 
protection that led to free trade, mean- 
ing that he desired such protection as 
would build up a home industry until it 
could stand alone, defying foreign com- 
petition, exporting its products and no 
longer needing a protective duty. The 
tin plate industry is an example. It was 
created in this country a little more than 
twenty years ago by a tariff duty. No 
tin plate had been made here. We con- 
sumed great quantities, and bought our 
supplies from Wales. Under the shelter 
of the duty, the industry here was born. 
It grew rapidly, and at the present time 
it not only satisfies the American de- 
mand, but also sells much tin plate in 
foreign countries. Its condition fur- 
nishes proof that it no longer needs 
tariff defense. 

In the Underwood bill, the duty on tin 
plate is largely reduced. Altho, as 
we have said, a protective rate is no 
longer required, the product should not 
be put on the free list if the materials 
used are still to be dutiable, for such 
legislation might, and probably would, 
put the domestic manufacturer at a dis- 
advantage. 

In framing the bill several errors of 
this kind have been made. For exam- 
ple, a duty on wheat is retained, while 
wheat flour and other finished products 
of which wheat is the base are made 
free. Beef is placed on the free list, but 
there is to be a duty on cattle. Steel 
rails are to be free, with certain other 
finished products of steel, but there is 
to be a duty on pig iron. We suppose 
that rails are put on the free list be- 
cause of evidence that while a uniform 
price has been exacted at home, sales at 
lower prices have been made to foreign 
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buyers. As a rule, finished products 
should not be put on the free list if the 
raw materials continue to be dutiable. 

Those parts of the bill as to which 
there is sharp controversy are the re- 
moval of the duty on raw wool and the 
reduction of the rate on sugar, with a 
provision that all the sugar duty shall 
be removed three years hence. In the 
public interest, the duty on wool should 
be repealed. As a protective device, it 
has been a failure. It has not devel- 
oped an industry large enough to sup- 
ply the domestic demand, but the num- 
ber of sheep has been decreasing. By 
the repeal of it, and by an accompany- 
ing large reduction of the duties on 
woolen goods, the cost of woolen cloth- 
ing will be reduced and thus the public 
welfare will be promoted. 

It is not so clear that sugar should 
be put on the free list now or three 
years hence. Some think that the cost 
of sugar to consumers would be sharply 
cut, and that this would compensate for 
the loss of $50,000,000 of revenue. It 
appears to be admitted by the leading 
supporters of the bill that without a 
duty the cane sugar industry of Louisi- 
ana would die, and that the beet sugar 
industry in the West would at least be 
greatly depressed. Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines would lose the ad- 
vantage they now enjoy. Already they 
are complaining. It is predicted by 
some who are familiar with the indus- 
try that the changes caused by free-list- 
ing this produce would tend so to affect 
the. price that consumers would perceive 
but little gain, if any. The question is 
one that deserves careful consideration 
in Washington. 

It is noticeable that the provisions of 
the bill have not thus far caused appre- 
hension and disturbance in the country. 
We earnestly hope that no disturbance 
or general loss will follow the enactment 
of them. .The revision of a complicated 
tariff system .like our own should be 
made with the aid of the recommenda- 
tions or reports of a competent non- 
partisan commission. Especially is the 
assistance of unbiased experts needed 
when, as at present, a very long step is 
to be taken toward abandonment of a 
policy which has been in force for half 
a century. 


The Seventeenth Amendment 


Amendments to the Constitution are 
coming easily of late. Because it had 
been nearly fifty years since a new 
amendment had been added we began to 
think it was a very difficult process to 
create one. Now we find that we can do 
it easily enough if we really need one. 
It was only the other day that we were 
surprised with the amendment which 
allowed the Federal Government to en- 
act an income tax law, and now, before 
we know it, the Seventeenth Amendment 
is approved by three-fourths of the 
State legislatures, allowing the election 


‘of United States Senators by popular 


vote. The reason why we had no amend- 
ments since 1865 was because we did not 
feel the need of any. As soon as the 
people felt the need of one it came— 
indeed, two came all at once. 

This shows how uncalled for was the 
cry but a few months ago for the power 
to override the constitution of the sev- 
eral States whenever the decision of the 
courts that an act is unconstitutional ex- 
cites criticism. We might as well have no 
constitution as have one which can be 
annulled piecemeal. A constitution has 
the merit and use that it protects the 
minority, and that it prevents hasty and 
unconsidered legislation. We shall prob- 
ably hear less for the next decade or two 
of the danger that a constitution will 
hamper the popular will. Little has been 
said in favor of the power to override 
the Federal Constitution, but if it is 
found easy to amend the national Consti- 
tution, it is easier still to amend a State 
constitution. 

The new amendment we have favored. 
It is in the line of absolute democracy. 
It trusts the people, even the ignorant. 
But why have any ignorant? Or if we 
must have ignorant, the intelligent can, - 
if knowledge is power, direct and con- 
trol the ignorant. The one thing that 
gives occasion for concern in this’ 
amendment is, that it appears to indi- 
cate a distrust in the honesty of elected 
legislators. It raises the question wheth- 
er representative government can be 
trusted not to break down. The people do 
not like it that the election of a’ Senator, 
as lately in Illinois, can be held up month 
after month, and the election take place 
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finally with charges of bribery, when the 
people could elect in a day. 


An American Pope? 


The possibility of an American ascend- 
ing the chair of Peter is not unthink- 
able. It is in the mind of American 
Catholics. It may not then be too far 
afield if we consider the American Car- 
dinals and their papal attainments. 

Of the College of Cardinals, four are 
American citizens, of whom two are 
naturalized—Falconio and Farley; and 
two natives—Gibbons and O’Connell. We 
may dismiss Falconio with a mere word. 
He was naturalized when he was a plain 
Franciscan friar without any prospect 
of advancement. Should he have the good 
luck to be named to one of the suburban 
sees of Rome or to any other important 
see in Italy, he will take the oath of alle- 
giance to the House of Savoy under pain 
of losing the diocesan revenues, which no 
bishop in Italy can handle without the 
authority of the Italian Government. 

Of the other three, O’Connell of Bos- 
ton is the youngest and perhaps the most 
influential in Rome. In his favor is a 
tremendous energy and an _ untiring 
capacity for work. He has completely 
made over his diocese; not, however, 
suaviter in modo, altho fortiter in re. 
As a result he has stirred up much en- 
mity, especially among the older clergy, 
whose revenues he split up by creating 
new parishes within the ancient paro- 
chial bailiwicks. To be an autocrat in 
Boston, and that over a body of Irish 
clergy, is a fairly easy matter. They are 
not rebels. Such autocracy would be very 
distasteful in Rome. 

Going over the Pontiffs who set on 
the papal throne, the figures of Hilde- 
brand and Julian II seem to us the near- 
est to the stripe of man that is O’Con- 
nell. Julian perhaps more so, as his 
greatest glory lay in wielding the shille- 
lagh. At the same time we must not sup- 
pose that His Eminence of Boston is un- 
skilled in the smoother ways which gain 
success in State and Church. Perhaps we 
do a wrong to those two pre-Reforma- 
tion Popes. Cesar Borgia would furnish 
a more’ congenial type. Machiavelli has 
left the rules of government which guid- 
ed Cesar. They might answer for Bos- 
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ton’s head. Sinister reports attended his 
elevation to the mitre, the metropolitan- 
ship and the red hat. Still, he would 
make a much better Pope than most of 
his Italian confreres. No doubt the youth 
of O’Connell will be against him, for he 
is not much over fifty. 

Farley of New York would make a 
good, peaceable Pope, just such an one 
as would please the Jesuits, the Pre- 
torian Guard of the Church. To govern 
the diocese of New York is no easy mat- 
ter, but so far the Cardinal has gone 
along smoothly enough. His _ boldest 
deed, viz., the removal of Dr. Driscoll 
from the presidency of the Dunwoodie 
Seminary, was made easy by the quiet 
surrender of the victim. 

As Pope, Farley should be called Pius 
XI. He would be as amenable to the 
policy of the frate as were the other two 
Popes of that name, Pius IX and Pius 
X. He would adorn the chair of Peter 
with two virtues not always surround- 
ing it, viz., correct life and no nepotism. 
Farley is hardly in the running, altho, 
like ©’Connell, he studied in Rome and 
knows lialian. 

In the popular mind stands first Car- 
dinal Gibbons. For over a quarter of a 
century he Has worn the red hat and 
has been the central figure in affairs 
ecclesiastical and also other sorts. In his 
favor as a papal aspirant are his age 
and his well-known liberalism. From 
Rome we learn that the leading candi- 
dates are De Lai and Rampolla. The 
former is a mere routine drudge, who 
rose to his present prominence without 


any experience save curial. This narrow- ~ 


ness makes him all the more acceptable 
to the powers that be on the Tiber. An 
obstacle to De Lai’s ambition will be 
that he is of the school of the present 
Pope and too close to Del Val. As is 
pretty clearly seen in the history of the 
Papacy, the pendulum swings the other 
way on the death of a Pope. Such a turn 
would mar the chances of De Lai, who, 
however, has the reputation of being a 
complaisant sort of intriguer. He may 
secure the prize because he is considered 
somewhat harmless. For this reason, he 
reminds us of Leo XII. 

The change to more liberal views will 
give his chance to Rampolla. Of course 
it will be always against him that he 
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once tried and lost. The Austrian veto 
still hangs like the sword of Damocles 
over his head. The result may be that 
neither of the two may have enough 
votes to carry the day and yet each 
enough to keep the other out. In such a 
crisis or in a similar, for after all those 
two might be shelved, lies the hope of 
Gibbons. The liberalism of the Cardinal 
of Baltimore, coupled with his age, would 
show him an excellent compromise. His 
seventy-nine years are a sign that he 
can not last very much longer and would 
before long yield the place to some other; 
his liberalism would accord with the 
swing away from the reactionism of 
Pius X. If Pope, Gibbons would not 
cease to be an American. He would prove 
a gentle, altho firm, ruler. The tiara 
would be worn by one who is entirely de- 
tached from money. As priest, pastor 
vicar-apostolic, bishop, archbishop, and 
as Cardinal, Gibbons never worshiped 
the golden calf. Again, he is no nepo- 
tist. As Pope, he would not be ashamed 
to ask the views of others and that 
frankly, with intent to profit from them. 
He is prudent, perhaps too much so; but 
at the same time his weather eye is ever 
on the political vane. Some fifteen years 
ago, at the time of the Wilmington 
(N. C.) massacres, he came out against 
negro suffrage and so pleased the folks 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Today 
he opposes votes for women, whom he is 
fond of telling to stay at home and look 
after it. 

Lares and Penates for females; Jove 
and Neptune for men. 

Finally he has come out against Home 
Rule for the Filipinos; this in all like- 
lihood jussu Superiorum. 

As Pope, Gibbons might be more like 
Pius VII, who had to deal with Napoleon. 
That vacillating pontiff, Consalvi help- 
ing, crawled out of some desperate cor- 
ners where a stronger man would have 
failed. Gibbons is pretty good at di- 
plomacy. In the conclave in which Leo 
XIII was elected, Manning, it is said, 
had one vote. Let us hope that His Em- 
inence of Baltimore will do better in the 
forthcoming one, which the criticai state 
of the health of Pius X seems to forfend 
as soon at hand. 

In conclusion, there is little chance 
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that an American will be chosen, or any 
other non-Italian. 

The sons of Sunny Italy know how to 
hold a good thing. Such is the Papacy. 
It is, however, a noteworthy fact of his- 
tory that in the next conclave three 
Americans will have the right to sit and 
vote. We pass over Falconio, who was 
among us but not of us. 

Surrounded by men from the various 
governments of Europe, our fellow citi- 
zens, while ecclesiastically in favor and 
rightfully present, will still be citizens 
of a country whose form of government 
has been and still is formally condemned 
by the Church of Rome. The Papal Sen- 
ate will see three political traitors among 
them. But what is the Constitution 
among friends? 


Back to the Jungle 


We Americans naturally take pride in 
the successful construction of the Pana- 
ma Canal, but we take still more pride 
in making the Canal Zone habitable, 
for this is a greater triumph over natu- 
ral difficulties than the other. Nobody 
doubted that given money and time 
enough, a canal could be put thru, but it 
was very generally questioned whether 
it was possible for white men to do hard 
work and preserve health in the tropics. 
The digging of the ditch and the casting 
of the locks at Panama is after all an 
engineering feat like the excavation of 
the subway and the building of a sky- 
scraper in New York, but to turn the 
pesthole of the world into a civilized 
community where men, women and chil- 
dren from the United States can main- 
tain the same standards of life as at 
home, this is an achievement unique in 
history and promises more for the 
future than the Canal itself. 

And now we are told that all this is to 
be abandoned in a few years and this 
strip of Americanism allowed to lapse 


into the wilderness it was four hundred ~ 


years before, when Balboa first forced 
his way across the Isthmus. Colonel 
Goethals, in his speech at the Harvard 
Commencement of 1912, said: “God 
never intended the white man to live in 
the tropics or he would have put him 
there in the first place.” Such medieval 
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language sounds strange coming from 
a man who has effected such a trans- 
formation of natural conditions. It is 
not above the level of Philip II of 
Spain, who decreed death to any one at- 
tempting to dig a canal across the Isth- 
mus, on the ground that it was impious 
thus to undo the work of the Creator. 
We might imagine that the bigoted mon- 
arch thought the injunction, “What God 
hath joined let not man put asunder,” 
applied to continents as well as to mar- 
ried couples. Colonel Goethals, tho he 
manifestly does not fear the wrath of 
God by severing the Isthmus, yet appar- 
ently believes that the Almighty has 
set the Tropic of Cancer as a perma- 
nent bound to the habitation of the 
white man. For our part, we believe in a 
God of civilization who favors the town 
rather than the jungle, and man rather 
than the beast. 

It is also urged that it would cost too 
much to maintain the sanitation of the 
people living upon the Canal Zone after 
the construction work is over. Here 
Colonel Goethals apparently comes into 
conflict with Colonel Gorgas. According 
to the figures of the latter, the expense 
of protecting a community from tropical 
diseases is not prohibitive. Four cents a 
day per person, we believe, is the esti- 
mate, leaving out the expense of hospital 
treatment for those who are sick or in- 
jured. 

There are many other reasons alleged 
for the depopulation of the Canal Zone, 
such as the poorness of the soil, the in- 
sects and the wet weather, but obviously 
the real motive is military expediency. 
The Canal is being fortified. A garrison 
of 25,000 men is to be kept there if 
Colonel Goethals has his way. The annual 
expenditure for defense will run into 
millions. One of the arguments for the 
Canal was that it would enable one navy 
to police both oceans. Now we are told 
that the navy must be doubled to main- 
tain control of the Canal, a necessary 
link in our chain of coast defenses. 

It is a question whether the Canal 
would be any better protected in the 
midst of a wilderness patrolled by sol- 
diers than in the midst of a community 
of American towns and farms such as 
would grow up here as naturally as a 
village at a crossroads. This is indeed a 
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crossroads site unequaled in the world; 
for all of the traffic between the Atlantic 
and Pacific by water must pass thru 
Panama. And all of the traffic between 
North and South America by land must 
pass thru Panama. No doubt many times 
the present population of 60,000 could 
find support in this commerce and make 
homes along the Canal and on the shores 
of the great freshwater harbor at Gatun. 
But all this commercial advantage 
must be lost to us because it has been 
decided not to make the Canal a neutral 
highway, as was formerly proposed. It is 
merely another sacrifice to Moloch. 


Rebellion Against the Marriage 
Service 


Some people seem to think there is 
something sacred about their special 
marriage service, and that it must not 
be disturbed. Such are those in England, 
and some in America, who are shocked 
because a company of Englishwomen 
have made a protest against the archa- 
isms of the Anglican service. It is no 
more sacred today than it was when a 
change long ago eliminated the promise 
of the wife to be “buxom” to her hus- 
band at bed and board. If marriage is a 
sacrament, or anything like it, that sac- 
ramental character does not attach to 
the language by which each party vows 
to be faithful and loving to the other. 

These critics in England have gone 
beyond bounds in their fault-finding, but 
there is enough to find fault with, par- 
ticularly the promise of the bride to 
“obey and serve” her husband. No 
woman had part in drawing up that 
formula, and yet many a woman insists 
on being married by it, just because she 
thinks it is old and fashionable and pic- 
turesque, altho she has no intention of 
being bound by it. Less objectionable, 
but equally false, are the words that 
accompany the ring, “with all my world- 
ly goods I thee endow.” In these days 
the impecunious man seeks a wife who 
can rather endow him. She, not he, 
brings the dot. But it is superfluous to 
specify the infelicities and inequalities 
of the English service, which have led all 
Churches, except those bound by laws of 
their own making, to modify it or 
change it altogether. We mention a 
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single one, “Who giveth this woman to 
be married to this man?” a plain re- 
minder and remainder of the days when 
a woman could be given away by her 
father or her brothers as so much 
property. 


Dr. Sun’s Coming Visit 


While Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the first pro- 
visional President of China, was unable 
to make the visit to this country last 
year which he desired, he has announced, 
in an interview in Kobe, Japan, his plan 
of coming here during this year. We 
presume that the visit will have relation 
to his great task, imposed upon him by 
President Yuan Shih-kai, of developing 
in China an extensive railroad system. 

Another statement attributed to him 
in the same journal is really startling: 

“I don’t consider that Russia really 
wants a desert like Mongolia. My opin- 
ion is that Russia is after India; and I 
don’t think England is strong enough to 
restrict her, should the time ever come 
when she attempts to take it.” 

But Russia is taking Mongolia, and 
Mongolia is not all desert. Nor is Mon- 
golia on the shortest or easiest route to 
India. At present there appears to be a 
full understanding between Great Brit- 
ain and Russia, as shown in the division 
of Persia into spheres of influence, and 
the British pressure on Tibet while 
Russia puts her foot down in Mongolia. 
At present China cannot prevent aggres- 
sion by either Great Britain or Russia, 
and both countries will have to hasten 
their plans before China gets strong 
enough to make resistance. 


The Garden 


Some days ago the bluebirds flew 
northward, high up in the thin and 
frosty air, whistling everywhere to the 
farmers as they flew, “It is time to make 
garden”; and the farmers looking up- 
ward, looked also downward, to see that 
the streams were rapidly carrying the 
snow-banks off the fields and into the 
creeks. April taps on the ground, calling 
on the dandelions to wake up, and the 
garden “greens” to get ready for the 
housewives. It is time once more to 
strike the spade into mellowing soil, and 
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soon we shall be ready to sow the early 
peas and plant the early potatoes. 

Who can think of green corn on the 
ear and Telephone peas and Swiss chard 
and delicious golden carrots without a 
desire to hurry up dear old Mother 
Nature, asking her to spare us a few of 
these tedious days, when spring and 
winter get badly mixt. Once a year we 
come round and round again to that 
strange novelty of emotions which are 
wrapt in the word garden; the one word 
that constantly counts up in poems of 
strawberries and tulips, of berries and 
flowers. The orchards full of plum and 
apple blossoms, and the corn fields, and 
the meadows full of June hay, will come 
by and by, but just now the whole world 
is realized in the little old-fashioned 
garden. 

Spreading this garden out to cover 
acres, to be cultivated by horse-power, 
meanwhile removing all the fences, this 
has not added to the charm. What we 
want is that little enclosure, not too far 
from the kitchen, where under mother’s 
special dispensation, we grew the deli- 
cacies of the dining room. One must not 
forget the beauties of common things. 
It is true we feed carrots to horses, but 
there are few things more beautiful in 
foliage than this homeful vegetable. Its 
leaves alone are invaluable for embroi- 
dering platters of pansies, or embracing 
nasturtiums. Delicate, bountiful above 
ground, it is the very gold of vegetables 
below, the orange of the garden, cleanser 
of the blood, nourishing and delicious. 
One might write with almost as much 
enthusiasm of the delicate chard, of the 
young onions, the crimson beets, and 
then of the herbs that accompany the 
wise cook’s skill. . 

The well-made garden never permits 
the practical to dispense with the beau- 
tiful, nor in fact is this possible any- 
where in nature. We would never have 
a garden without nasturtiums, even if 
pickles were never heard of; and then 
along the border, where the brook is 
trained to trail the loosened leaves, and 
ship them down to the meadow, there we 
would have the watercress and the blue- 
eyed forget-me-not running hand in 
hand. 

We have always held a garden to be a 
part of the intellectual and educational 
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furnishing of a country home. We need 
a shop for hand tools, but a garden for 
hoes and spades. With about one-third 
of the boys and probably as many girls 
the garden has the advantage, while the 
shop, with its chisels and planes and 
saws, captivates rather a larger part of 
the boys. Those who prefer the garden 
inherit probably a fondness for Nature, 
including not only the vegetables and 
trees, but the butterflies and the bees. 
This early taste is too often worn out in 
our public schools, and with the boys at 
least, growing flowers and weeding 
onions gets to be despised. 

Garden experience has this immense 
advantage, that it cultivates taste, leads 
to experimental work and investigation, 
and finally develops creative skill. This 
will surely give the child a wider view of 
things from that obtained where the 
youngster is left to himself, to grow his 
own enthusiasms. He should surely have 
a personal ownership in the garden; 
really owning more or less of the prod- 
ucts; initiating his own plans and choos- 
ing his own seed. 

It is difficult to tell why, but so it is 
that if you give gardening over to the 
father, you will find an abundance of 
hollyhocks for flowers, and the bed of 
turnips will be well bordered with par- 
snips; but where the mother’s hand has 
sway the pinks will have their way abun- 
dantly. There will be mustard for greens, 
not always crowding hard on dandelions, 
and there will be green peas to shell, and 
the sweet corn will be dominant. Turn 
your garden over now to the boy, and he 
will whistle his way where there is little 
weeding to do, and he will show you 
what the hoe can do while the boy stands 
plumb upright. 

Girls like pansies; this is a lasting law 
of girl nature, and if you give them a 
directive hand anywhere in the garden, 
you will find these modern Johnny-jump- 
ups plentiful. Let the girl have a chance 
to thrust tulips down into the borders, 
and into the strawberry rows. It is 
amazing how many girls are natural 
gardeners. Give them half a chance, and 
they will combine the useful and the 
beautiful to a dot. The girl likes a talka- 
tive flower like the pansy, but the old 
man likes better the flower that feeds 
the bees, and the vegetables that sug- 
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gest comfortable cows and happy horses. 
However, be sure that you do not omit, 
whatever else is left out, the old-fash- 
ioned and yet the wonderfully improved 
nasturtium. We rather dislike that word 
improved in the garden; we would like 
to see one of the old-style gardens, and 
determine whether it really is improve- 
ment that has gone on. This nasturtium 
is something wonderful even in the flo- 
riferous world. Grown on the poorest 
soil, it tumbles into such profusion of 
bloom, with such amazing rapidity, that 
it covers every inch of space that it can 
get, and then it challenges you to pluck 
as many flowers as you please, defying 
you to reduce the number, all the spring, 
and all the summer, and all the autumn 
—that is the nasturtium. Specially 
wholesome for the sickroom, delicious on 
the dining table, never tiresome or tedi- 
ous anywhere, because of its ozone-emit- 
ting flowers. 

The editor expresses his weakness for 
string beans. Then he would have bor- 
dering the beans a few roots of the old- 
fashioned grass-pinks. He would not 
have one thing in the garden that would 
make him get down on his knees, unless 
it be to thank God for a garden. In the 
right climate he would have a few hills 
of muskmelons; and the sharpest strokes 
of his hoe should be to eliminate any 
coarser flowers, like zinnias; only in 
their places there should be the magnifi- 
cent sunflowers—plenty of them, enough 
for the garden and enough for the big 
vase that stands in the corner of the 
dining room. He would associate health 
with growth, and growth with health. 

But the GARDEN belongs to all; it is 
the school-room of the family; the art 
gallery, where the worms that plow and 
the birds that sing are equally at home. 
Here the bees grow the sweets into 
honey, and the heart of daily care is 
brightened by its products. By all means 
make a garden; sow the seeds that blos- 
som into God’s good will; say the prayer 
of trust as Jesus said it, Thy will be 
done on earth—and in the earth also. 

It reallv is spring! Gardening has be- 
gun! and the brooks are running thru 
the soil, to gather up the superfluous 
water, and carry it down into the valley. 
Already the strawberries are opening 
here and there a blossom, and the poplar 
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odor comes in from the forest edges. 
Arbutus and anemones entrance our 
trampings woodward; but we turn again 
to leap the brook homeward, and our 
steps are hastened to find what seeds are 
already sprouting in our garden. 


/f A Living Wage for Women 


// “It is the low wages, not enough to 
live on,” says one social reformer, “that 
makes young women in shops and de- 
partment stores go wrong.” That is de- 
nied by their employers, as repeated in 
the Chicago investigation of vice condi- 
tions. They declare that decent, self-re- 
specting girls can live on the low wages, 
say four or five dollars a week for the 
youngest ones living at home, and eight 
or ten dollars for those who live by 
themselves. They assure us that those 
go wrong who want to go wrong, who 
are inclined that way, and whose en- 
vironment tempts them to go astray. 
Which is true? 

We believe that both statements are 
true. The great majority of young 
women thus employed on scanty wages 
are virtuous and good. They deserve 
great respect. Their pure nature revolts 
at wrong, and their struggle is often 
heroic. They look forward to honorable 
marriage, and they hold themselves 
above coarse temptation. But all are not 
such. Some are weak and do not strongly 
resist temptation. They cannot on the 
wages they receive get the clothes or 
the food they want and really need. They 
too easily accept attentions and favors 
from designing men and they fall vic- 
tims. Some would yield even with more 
than the minimum wage, but want will 
and does make not a few weaker ones 
yield who would hold the straight path 
if not so crowded out of it by hunger an 
cold. y 

Now, it is these weaker ones that 
ought to be protected by a law which 
requires that there be paid them a living 
wage.’ By a living wage is meant one 
which will allow a young woman to rent 
a small heated room and pay for suffi- 
cient nourishing food, purchase decent 
clothes, and have a little over, not much, 
for candy and other pleasures. If she is 
a child she should be living at home, pro- 
tected there, and will receive a smaller 
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wage; but as she grows to be a young 
woman, in a multitude of cases wholly 
self-supporting, she will need and should 
receive wages not below a fixt level, 
surely not less than eight dollars, prob- 
ably not less than ten. Certainly the 
wages should be such that want shall not 
drive the weak-willed astray. 

But can the stores and factories afford 
to pay such wages? In a large establish- 
ment this might cost $100,000 or $200,- 
000 more a year; but these establish- 
ments make a profit of a million and 
more a year. It is better to make less 
profit and save more girls from ruin. 
They can afford it; the testimony at Chi- 
cago proved it. We have no fear for 
them, for they are quite as likely to 
make the increased wages an occasion 
for enhanced prices and larger profits. 
The big concerns do not need protection; 
it is the unprotected, the human beings, 
brave, suffering, sometimes weak, trust- 
ful, living hardly and much tempted, for 
whom society and the law should care. 

We know well enough that it is men 
that have led astray the victims of the 
traffic in vice. We know it is these men 
who most deserve shame and punish- 
ment. We know that in most cases the 
women who fall—not all of them—are 
those who least care to resist temptation. 
But the law should not allow them to be 
put into conditions of employment where 
it is made difficult for them to resist. 
Such is one reason for a minimum wage 
law for women. ‘ 


Politics Out of Place 


Everybody knows that in diplomacy 
there should be no politics. Politics is 
national; diplomacy is international. 
Other nations do not change ministers 
and ambassadors whenever there is a 
change of cabinet. The United States 
does this most unwisely. If a diplomatic 
agent makes good he should be kept in 
service for the good of the service. If he 
does poor service he should be dropt 
from service for the good of the service, 
but not to make a berth for some one 
who has helped the new President to get 
his election. 

Equally is this true of administrative 
officers at home, with few exceptions. 
We understand this as to many minor 
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positions, and President Taft wished to 
extend the rule not only to fourth class 
post offices, but to the position of heads 
of the larger offices. Of course, certain 
changes must be made, notably that of 
the President’s Cabinet. But why should 
the Collector of the Port of New York, 
who has done his work most admirably, 
be removed to make room for a man of 
the President’s party? A dinner was 


given last Thursday evening in honor of 


Collector Loeb, and -Democrats like 
Mayor Gaynor joined in the highest 
praise to the impartiality and efficiency 
with which he had discharged the duties 
of his office. But he had to go just the 
same, because he was a Republican, and 
the office and salary were wanted for a 
Democrat. Yet a Democrat and a Repub- 
lican ought to perform the duties of the 
office in precisely the same way. There is 
no kind of reason why Mr. Loeb should 
be removed, except the old reason of the 
spoils of office. Mr. Loeb in his address 
at the dinner said that the position he 
had held as private secretary to the 
President was one that gave unusual 
opportunity to get a good knowledge of 
our governmental system and its person- 
nel. He added: 

I had observed that the Collectorship had 
been regarded as political leadership, and 
while the Collector played politics, a part 
of the public sleged horse with the rev- 
enue. The grafters in the service made hay 
while the sun shone, and the real business 
of the office was carried on by subordinates. 
I determined on a radical change— 

And a radical change he made. We hope 
that under a Democratic Collector there 
will be no reversion to the bad old way. 

Here is the case of a Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue in Florida, Joseph E: 
Lee. He was formerly State Senator and 
handles $1,000,000 yearly. He has held 
the office for many years, and his record 
in Washington is blameless. He is a 
graduate of Oberlin College, and no fault 
can be found with his efficiency or his 
character. But the Florida Senators and 
Representatives have long been trying to 
get rid of him and now they feel sure 
to succeed, for what is the use of being 
Democrats and getting a Democratic 
President if they can’t get rid of a negro 
Collector? It is intolerable that white 
Democrats should be compelled to make 
payments to a colored man. So he must 
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go, and probably. will go, however good 
his record, and white Florida will re- 
joice. One of these days we shall learn 
the alphabet of governmental adminis- 
tration. 


In Brief 


The President of China, who will be 
formally re-elected this week, has his sons 
educated in a Christian missionary institu- 
tion. Dr. Sun, the first provisional Presi- 
dent, has a son now studying in Berkeley, 
Cal. Dr. Sun reports that he has been suc- 
cessful in assuring cordial relations with 
China in his visit to Japan, and that the 
new Japanese Cabinet does not desire to ex- 
ploit China for its own advantage, and that 
a satisfactory treaty between the two 
Powers is likely to be made. 


A Cuban law forbids duelling; and yet 
two Cubans of high position lately fought 
a duel and were favored with four seconds 
of political and social standing, and one of 
the combatants was shot dead by his more 
skilled adversary. The friends of the dead 
man say it was murder, but one of the sec- 
onds declares in a public statement that 
“nothing could have been more correct or 
gentlemanly.” Such a duel ought to end the 
duello in Cuba. 


We are told that forcible feeding broke 
the nose of Miss Emerson, the American 
suffraget convicted of crime and sent to an 
English prison. But if it was broken it 
must have been because of her resistance. 
It was her own fault if she broke the law; 
her own fault if she went on the hunger 
strike, her own fault if she resisted being 
fed, and very little sympathy is due to her. 


It is now eight times that the attempt 
has been made to assassinate King Alfonzo 
of Spain, and in not one case has he been 
injured. He seems to bear a charmed life. 
The attacks are charged to anarchists, and 
it would seem that they are resolved to kill 
him in revenge for his refusal to save the 
life of the condemned anarchist teacher 
Ferrer, of Barcelona. 


We wish that all other dailies would fol- 
low the example of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, which announces that it will dis- 
continue the color comic supplement to its 
Sunday edition, because it believes it per- 
nicious to boys and girls, altho such a sup- 
plement is supposed to have a large circula- 
tion value. American “comics” are demoral- 
izing to taste as well as to character. 























Our Canadian Border Problem 


Arbitrating the Tangled Water-Rights Where the River Systems of a 
Continent Come Together 


By James A. Tawney 


[Hon. James A. Tawney, afier serving in Congress from 1893 to 1911 as the representative 
of a Minnesota district, was appointed by President Taft to the International Joint Commission 
whose work in settling water boundary questions is here described. Mr. Tawney is chairman of 


the commission.—EDITOR.] - 


It was up the St. Lawrence and thru 
the Great Lakes the Jesuit priests car- 
ried the cross as the emblem of peace to 
the warlike Indians who held the heart 
of the American continent two hundred 
years ago. The civilization of Europe and 
the East made its way to the Mississippi 
Valley along this same great water line, 
and today it is the route along which 
pours the natural wealth of the great 
Northwest to feed Europe. It has become 
the busiest, the most utilized water 
route in all the world, with more ton- 
nage than that combined of the ports of 
New York, London, Liverpool and Ham- 
burg; more people living along its shores 
than on the shores of the Baltic Sea; 
more people sailing on its waters than 
can be found on the Mediterranean and 
thru the.Suez Canal. There is a greater 
and richer tributary country than bor- 
ders any other like body of water in all 
the world. This most important water 
route in America is international; used 
in common by two great nations, and it 
has come to be the first cause for the 
creation of an international joint com- 
mission to find judicial adjustment for 
old and new differences between the 
United States and Canada and between 
the inhabitants of each country who live 
along the international boundary. The 
new method and machinery provided by 
such a commission are apparently neces- 
sary, because this water boundary is the 
most important east and west waterway 
on the continent; it is the most effective 
means of regulating the freight charges 
on the great transcontinental railway 
lines on both sides of the boundary; it is 
the source of the greatest waterpower 
in all America, as well as of the greatest 
water transportation in the world, ex- 
cepting alone the Atlantic Ocean; it is 
the basin into which is poured the drain- 
age of a large population in the two 


countries, and it presents more complex 
problems than any other waterway in 
the world. 

Had the peace commissioners who 
drew the treaty of 1782 fixing the boun- 
dary between British and American ter- 
ritory sought to split the difference on 
the most valuable part of the continent, 
they could not have succeeded better than 
they did by running a hit or miss line to 
the westward along the only known water 
route east and west and thru a country 
of which neither Englishmen nor Ameri- 
cans had any knowledge; for it had from 
the earliest discoveries down almost to 
the time of the Revolution been known 
as New France on the maps of North 
America and was peopled only by Indians 
with a few scattered French settlements 
and forts. It is said that Ben Franklin 
was the only member of the peace com- 
mission who paid any attention to an in- 
ternational boundary extending beyond 
the Alleghany Mountains. The war had 
beer along the Atlantic slope and the ne- 
gotiations for peace were confined to the 
questions growing out of that war. A 
majority of the peace commissioners did 
not think it necessary to define an inter- 
national line thru the Western wilder- 
ness, until the old printer-philosopher 
Franklin insisted that it would be well 
to extend the line between British and 
American possessions beyond the Alle- 
ghany Mountains and as far west as the 
Mississippi to avoid future differences. 

In little more than one hundred years 
the whole Northwest has been settled, the ° 
haunts of Hiawatha have become the 
pleasure grounds of white men and wom- 
en, and the great international water line 
has become the most popular excursion 
route on the continent. More than that, 
the territory on both sides of the boun- 
dary has become the home of most enter- 
prising people, who realize better than 
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any one else the value of the water power, 
the navigation and sanitary advantages 
of these lakes and rivers, and they have 
also become possessed of some of the 
richest agricultural lands in America. 
These people are neighbors and friends, 
the same as are found in other parts of 
the continent, but they live in different 
national jurisdictions which, under the 
old methods of diplomacy, drew them 
away from each other by sending their 
complaints in different directions to 
Washington and London. 

There has been developed between five 
and six million horse power in the United 
States from the use of water, and it is 
estimated that there is almost as great 
an amount of undeveloped water power 
along our international boundary. Civil 
engineers estimate that a million horse 
power remains undeveloped at one point 
in the St. Lawrence. between New York 
and Ontario, and there is a practically 
undeveloped field in the -Northwest, in 
the basin of the Lake of the Woods, 
where topographical surveys will have 
to be made to determine the amount of 
power which can be produced from the 
use of the thousands of lakes and rivers. 

The great fountain head of the great- 
est river systems on the North American 
continent is in northern Minnesota and 
western Ontario, extending for 100 miles 
north and south of the international 
boundary. In that region there are 20,000 
lakes and they are the reservoirs that 
supply the Mississippi River, the Red 
River of the North, the Rainy River and 
the Lake of the Woods, and the St. Louis 
River, which is the principal tributary 
of Lake Superior. The waters of these 
lakes flow south to the Gulf of Mexico, 
east thru the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River to the Atlantic Ocean, 
and north thru the Red River of the 
North, the Lake of the Woods, and the 
Winnipeg River and the Nelson into 
Hudson Bay. This international foun- 
tain—for that is what this lake region 
really is—presents one of the greatest 
international problems we have on the 
continent, a problem not realized while 
the country along the international boun- 
dary west of Lake Superior remained 
unsettled. But in the last ten years 
thousands of people have taken up home- 
steads in northern Minnesota and west- 
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ern Ontario, and other thousands have 
gone into the woods to make timber and 
get it to the market, build sawmills and 
paper mills, build towns and create power 
plants by the use of the water. 

If the United States had succeeded 
sixty years ago in establishing the in- 
ternational boundary at 54° 40’ this 
problem would have been national, to be 
controlled by the legislation of Congress 
touching water rights and conservation. 
That “Fifty-four forty or fight” was, 
however, only a campaign cry which was 
soon forgotten when we went to war with 
Mexico, annexed Texas, and acquired 
California, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
other Western territory. We settled back 
to the old line on the north, and it has 
been permanently fixt and marked as the 
boundary between the United States and 
Canada. The great fountain head of the 
greatest river systems on the continent 
is, therefore, international, and there na- 
tional jurisdiction comes in conflict with 
the imperial jurisdiction of Great Britain 
to make the laws of Congress ineffective 
even within the territory of the United 
States where the drainage is into the 
jurisdiction of Canada. The treaty of 
1909 between Great Britain and the 
United States was made to adjust some 
of the differences touching jurisdiction 
along the boundary, and the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission was created to 
exercise this international jurisdiction 
and to conduct investigations. 

The people along the boundary are try- 
ing to develop this common water power 
to their own advantage under authority 
of their respective governments, and also 
under the restrictions of their own gov- 
ernments touching conservation and wa- 
ter resources, and in the past they have 
found their authority practically nulli- 
fied because this authority from either 
Government could not extend across the 
international boundary. The United 
States could give permission to develop 
water power on its side of the line and 
so could Canada on the other, but neither 
could give such authority as would bridge 
the boundary or protect the people on 
the other side from the diversions of 
water made under authority of one gov- 
ernment. 

For instance, in the Lake of the Woods 
drainage basin, there have been contro- 
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versies for fifteen years, with threats of 
violence, because there was no common 
jurisdiction and no common tribunal for 
the people to appeal to. The Canadians 
began to develop water power at the out- 
let of the Lake of the Woods in 1892. 
They had the authority of the Dominion 
and provincial governments to construct 
a dam in their own territory in waters 
that were apparently under their sole 
jurisdiction. But the dams they con- 
structed raised the level of that lake, 
which is more than 100 miles long, cov- 
ers 1400 square miles, and extends into 
the State of Minnesota. The higher level 
of the lake submerged several thousand 
acres of farm lands in Minnesota and 
dispossesed a large number of American 
farmers, who complained to the State of 
Minnesota and the United States. 

Then the United States granted a right 
to a corporation to develop water power 
at Koochiching Falls in the Rainy River, 
which is the principal tributary of the 
Lake of the Woods. The Canadian Gov- 


ernment also gave authority and the dam — 


was constructed, furnishing power to the 
largest paper mill in the world at Inter- 
national Falls, Minnesota. That dam held 
back the water and interfered with the 
water power at the outlet of the lake on 
the Canadian side, and there were com- 
plaints to the Dominion Government and 
to Great Britain. The people on the Ca- 
nadian side of the Rainy River also com- 
plained that they received no benefit 
from the paper mill on the American side 
and another mill was built on the Cana- 
dian side by the same company to satisfy 
those demands, but the increased power 
necessary for two mills caused com- 
plaints from the navigation interests 
that there was not enough water in the 
Rainy River below the falls for their 
steamboats and log rafts. It also caused 
the fishermen to complain, and after util- 
izing all known diplomatic machinery to 
settle the four-cornered controversy be- 
tween: power development on both sides 
of the line, the navigation, agricultural, 
and fishing interests,- the two govern- 
ments decided to refer the whole ques- 
tion to the International Joint Commis- 
sion. 

The city of Winnipeg, with 200,000 
population, has its municipal power plant 
located on the Winnipeg River, which is 


the outlet of the Lake of the Woods, and 
it has authority from the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to use the water for power to 
light the city, furnish motive power for 
the street railways, etc., and that city 
has complained that people on the United 
States side of the line are holding back 
waters which belong to Canada under in- 
ternational agreement. Duluth, down on 
Lake Superior, is also anxious to divert 
the waters of the Birch Lake basin into 
the Embarrass and St. Louis rivers to 
create power for that city, and claims 
that this water belongs to the State of 
Minnesota, tho it is tributary to the 
Rainy River on the boundary. 

‘The drainage basin of the Lake of the 
Woods is about 26,000 square miles, di- 
vided almost equally between Canada and 
the United States. Neither government 
has made topographical surveys in this 
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WHERE THE COMMISSION’S PROBLEM LIES 

The map shows most of Minnesota and part of 
Manitoba a Ontario. To be strictly accurate it 
would have to indicate 20,000 lakes. From this region 
a man in a canoe could go either to Hudson Bay, the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, or the Gulf of Mexico, 
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territory to determine the natural eleva- 
tion of water levels, or the definite boun- 
daries between this basin and other 
drainage basins. No man can tell defi- 
nitely which of the thousands of lakes in 
northern Minnesota drain into the Lake 
of the Woods and which into other water 
basins. The commission will have to per- 
form the work usually done by the two 
governments, make surveys and deter- 
mine the drainage area of the lake, the 
average run-off of the tributaries, and in 
fact what are the conservation require- 
ments in this region to fix a level that 
can be maintained for the best interests 
of all concerned. 

In the effort to conserve the health of 
the people along the international boun- 
dary the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain in the treaty of 
1909 agreed “that the waters herein de- 
fined as boundary waters, and waters 
flowing across the boundary, shall not be 
polluted on either side to the injury of 
health or property on the other.” Last 
August the two governments referred to 
the International Joint Commission two 
questions: first, whether these boundary 
waters are being polluted on one side 
of the line to the injury of health and 
property on the other side; second, if 
there is such pollution, how can it be 
remedied? 

There are about 7,500,000 people liv- 
ing in cities and towns along the boun- 
dary waters between Canada and the 
United States. These cities and towns 
have used the Great Lakes and rivers of 
the boundary and their tributary waters 
for drainage, and their sewers empty 
into these waters. They generally have 
their water supplies in these same lakes 
and rivers. If such cities as Detroit and 
Buffalo, Milwaukee and Duluth, are pol- 
luting boundary waters so that the pollu- 
tion crosses the boundary, they are vio- 
lating the obligations of the treaty. If 
such cities as Toronto, Hamilton, and 
Port Arthur on the Canadian side are 
sending sewage pollution across the 
boundary to the United States they, too, 
are violating the treaty.There have been 
typhoid epidemics in nearly every city 
and town on both sides of these boun- 
dary waters, and the sanitary experts as 
well as the people place the blame for 


these epidemics on the pollution of their 
water supplies. Many of the people also 
believe that the pollution comes to them 
from the other side of the boundary. The 
Province of Ontario has a drastic law 
against the pollution of these waters. 
The Dominion Parliament is considering 
such a law. Some of the states along our 
northern boundary are agitating for sim- 
ilar laws, and national legislation on the 
same subject is also urged. The two gov- 
ernments have asked the International 
Joint Commission to make an investiga- 
tion as to the facts. Sanitary experts es- 
timate that this inquiry will cost $50,000 
and take at least six months’ time. It will 
involve the examination of sewage cur- 
rents and the taking of samples from 
the lakes and rivers where pollution oc- 
curs. The commission is not clothed with 
power to compel any city to change its 
sewerage system. If it finds that the 
treaty is violated it can make recom- 
mendations as to remedies. 

The commission last fall traveled up 
and down the Rainy River, crossing and 
recrossing the international boundary, 
sailed up and down the Lake of the 
Woods, visited great water power devel- 
opments which promise to revolutionize 
old industries and methods of transporta- 
tion and make this region rival the bee- 
hives of New England; heard the tales 
told by promoters and capitalists, by 
engineers, drainage experts and conserv- 
ationists representing the newer prog- 
ress, and by loggers, rafters, fishermen, 
and Indians, who cling to the good old 
ways, all presenting reasons why the 
Lake of the Woods and its tributary wa- 
térs should be maintained at a higher 
level, or at a lower level than now exists. 
The six commissioners, trained in the 
law, with their engineers trained in the 
art of controlling waters by conserva- 
tion, spent a week on the Lake of the 
Woods, and left the engineers there to 
gather data on water levels, on the 
amount of land to be submerged by 
higher levels, and on the diminished 
power resulting from lower levels. They 
also invited the conservation experts of 
Minnesota and Ontario to join the en- 
gineers in working out a reasonable so- 
lution of the problem. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Conversation in [Ireland 
By Lady Gregory 


[Lady Gregory is well known in America, both personally and for her literary work. She has 
given to the Abbey Theater a score of pleasant comedies and delightful farces, and the Irish Play- 
ers (this season and last) have acted some of them before American audiences that have responded 
with hearty and wholesome laughter. One of the critics of the latest of the farces, Coats, pays its 
author the compliment of suggesting that she has seen more deeply into the nature of the rural 


Irishman than have the more pretentious playwrights of the Celtic Renaissance. 


The opening 


essay in Mr. Yeats’s new book, The Cutiing of an Agate, is devoted to Lady Gregory’s transla- 


tions from hero tales and other Irish litcrature, and two volumes of her Folk Histor 


well as a volume of New Comedie», hase 


I was asked the other day to mention 
some characteristics of the Irish coun- 
tryman, and I said, “His conversation.” 
It was Oscar Wilde who, lamenting 
some defect amongst us Irish, said, “But 
we are the greatest talkers since the 
Greeks.” I think it is 
the habit of conversa- 
tion that makes the 
writing of drama 
come more easily to 
us than to the Eng- 
lish, who look upon 
reading as more im- 
portant, whereas our 
people will say, “There 
is no man able to read 
books who can tell a 
story out of the 
mouth,” or “There is 
no man that reads is 
able to keep any mem- 
ory at all.” I have 
heard as great praise 
of a girl, “She would 
keep you talking until 
morning,” and a girl 
lamenting her dead 
brother to me _ said, 
“When we were chil- <4 
dren we would be telling stories to one 
another when all the world was asleep.” 
And one hears again and again in the 
gamut of praise, “He is a very conversi- 
ble person,” or “You wouldn’t be tired 
listening to him.” Orators have their 
chance of learning their trade with such 
an audience, so that I have been proud to 
see even at Westminster the House fill 
when an Irish member was beginning to 
speak. It doesn’t matter if the subject is 
an old one, “the thing you’d know you’d 
like to go on and to hear more or less 
about it,” says Mrs: Broderick of Cloon. 
Even strife is better than silence. Js 





LADY GREGORY 


Plays, as 


lately been issued by the Messrs. Putnam.—EDITOR. ] 


fearr imreas na uigenas; “it is better to 
be quarreling than to be lonesome.” 
Long ago I spent some winters in 
France, and I saw something of the 
method of the salons. All the party 
would gather in the evening round an 
oval table, the men 
with cigarettes, the 
women with hands 
folded on the table. 
They would begin the 
talk on whatever 
subject drifted in, it 
did not much matter 
what, one or another 
would take it up, and 
each got a chance. It 
was even expected that 
each should put some- 
thing into the pool; I 
myself, a foreigner, 
was not exempt. It 
was a good training, I 
think. I remembered 
this when, many years 
later, I went to stay 
in a fisherman’s house 
in an island off the 
Irish coast. After dark 
the fishers are at 
home and have eaten; the fire is 
stirred and flickers on the dried mack- 
erel and conger eels hanging over the 
wide hearth. The little vessel of oil, 
squeezed from the codfish, has a fresh 
wick lighted. The men sit on the floor 
in a half circle, passing the lighted 
pipe from one to the other; the women 
listen, tho still finding some work with 
yarn or wheel, and come over and join 
in when they have something to say. 
In seeing this, I felt that I had come 
again into the method of those French 
salons. And as to the talk I have heard 
under that thatched roof and under 
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others in Burren and Connemara and 
Kiltartan, it holds its own with the best, 
being in the likeness of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s image, for if the feet are of clay 
and of iron, the high head is of fine gold. 
The talk may begin with the broken 
harvest or the new knowledge that has 
come in with coéperation. “The shop- 
keepers had the people robbed, and every 
corner boy was setting up a shop with 
manures, and the farmers were running 
in one after another like rabbits into a 
hole, every one laying down his money 
on the counter. But now they have 
learned to look into things for them- 
selves, and to look at the samples and 
the proportion of ammonia and of super- 
phosphates. And is it no education for 
a man to have to stop and ask himself, 
‘What is ammonia?’” Or one says, “I 
didn’t join the coéperative society yet, 
but I will next year. I thought it 
wouldn’t be worth my while, so little as 
I want. And I held out till I saw the seed 
potatoes; but when I saw them, that 
were like that grand seed we got 
eighteen years ago and that’s getting 
worn out now, I thought by some way 
or other I must get hold of that. So I 
went to Mr. F. and asked him could he 
manage for me to have some without 
paying the half crown entrance, for all 
I wanted was a bag of potatoes and 
three hundredweight of guano; and he 
said, ‘“There’s a committeeman just 
passing by.’ So I spoke to him and I 
won’t tell you who he was, but he said, 
‘I’m just going to buy seed and manure 
for myself for cash, and I’ll get what 
you want for you.’ So I gave him cash 
and he got me what I wanted, and sure- 
ly if I live I’ll join next year.” Or Amer- 
ica and England, foreign countries both, 
tho America is nearer far, may come 
under discussion. “There is full and 
plenty for evervone in America,” but all 
do not go. for there is hard work there, 
too, and there are chances of ill luck, 
and, savs Bartley Fallon, “I’m thinking 
if I went. to America it’s lone ago the 
day I’d be dead.” And besides the tea is 
not so good, being made with “water 
brought into the houses thru pipes from 
the deer knows what distant place and 
not from the spring well that you know,” 
and many come home from there out of 
their health, if there are “pavements 
that would not soil your silk dress.” As 
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to England, it is a place without reli- 
gion; and an old man who speaks with 
authority because he went to earn there 
in the hard times and was “for five 
quarters in a country town called Man- 
chester,” tells of its ways with at least 
as much knowledge as many a traveler 
who writes a book about a country not 
his own. “It is the custom in England 
never to clean the table but once in the 
week, and that is on a Saturday night, 
and on that night all is set out clean, and 
all the crusts of bread and bits of meat 
and the like are gathered together in a 
tin can and thrown out in the street. 
And women that have no other way of 
living come round there with a bag that 
would hold two stone and they pick up 
all that is thrown out, and live on it for 
a week.” 

My old pauper, Michael Miskell, in 
The Workhouse Ward, scorns an offer of 
tobacco made by the friend who is leav- 
ing him and says, “All I’m craving is 
the talk.” And it was in a workhouse I 
heard as spirited a discussion as to the 
merits of two poets, dead and gone, as 
the French salons could give. Two old 
women had heard and seen, in their 
childhood, these rival poets Raftery and 
Callinan, and one of them said: “Raftery 
hadn’t a stim of sight and he traveled 
the whole nation, and he was the best 
poet that ever was and the best fiddler. 
It was always at my father’s house, op- 
posite the big tree, that he used to stop 
when he was in Kilchreest. I often saw 
him, but I didn’t take much notice of 
him then, being a child;:it was after 
that I used to hear so much about him. 
Tho he was blind he could serve himself 
with his knife and fork as well as any 
man with his sight. Callinan was noth- 
ing to him.” 

The other old woman, who was from 
Craughwell, said: “Callinan was a great 
deal better than him, and he could make 
songs in English as well as in Irish. 
Raftery would run from where Callinan 
was. And he was a nice, respectable man 
too, with cows and sheep, and a kind 
man. He would never put anything that 
wasn’t nice into a poem, and he would 
never run anyone down, but if you wer? 
the worst in the world he’d make you th* 
best in it, and when his wife lost her 
washing-beetle he made a song of fifteen 
verses about it.” “Well,” says the Kil- 
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chreest old woman, “Raftery would run 
people down. He was someway bitter; 
and if he had anything against a person 
he’d give him a great lacerating. But 
there were more for him than for Cal- 
linan; some used to say that Callinan’s 
songs were too long.” 

“I tell you,” says the other, “Callinan 
was a nice man and a nice neighbor. 
Raftery wasn’t fit to put beside him. 
Callinan was a man that would go out 
of his own back door and make a poem 
about the four quarters of the earth. I 
tell you, you would stand in the snow to 
listen to Callinan.” And just then an- 
other old woman, spending her last years 
in one of those workhouse beds, sud- 
denly sat up and took her own part in 
the conversation by singing as long as 
her breath lasted one of Raftery’s songs. 
This is the English of it: 


I would wed courteous Brigit without 
coat, shoe or shirt. Treasure of my heart 
if it were possible for me I would fast for 
you nine meals, without food, without 
drink, without my share of anything, with 
desire for you and me to be together till 
we would settle our case. My heart started 
with trouble and I was frightened nine 
times that morning I heard you were not to 
be found. I am in grief and in sorrow since 
you slipped from me across the mering’. 
1 would sooner be stretched by you with 
nothing under us only heather and rushes 
than be listening to the cuckoos that are 
stirring at the break of day. 


In many a cottage home I have heard 
the talk turn after a while to what is 
unseen and outside the world. For the 
veil between things visible and things 
invisible has scarcely thickened since 
angels fought in the air for the souls of 
the dead and Columcille joined in the 
fight, or since those yet earlier heroic 
ages when sons of gods mated with the 
daughters of men. There is another com- 
munity very near; there is some power 
outside ourselves, under God, subject to 
laws of its own, keeping the name of the 
Sidhe, the dwindled, defeated gods, but 
it may be old dwellers in a yet higher 
heaven. 

“Fallen angels they are said to be. 
God threw a third part of them into hell 
with Lucifer, and it was Michael that 
interceded for the rest. And then a third 
part were cast into the air, and a third 
in the land and the sea. And here they 
are all about us as thick as grass.” ; 

An old man, one of the talkers, says: 
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“Good neighbors make good neighbors. 
And no woman minding a house but 
should put a couple of potatoes aside on 
the dresser, for there is no house but 
they will visit at some time or another. 
Myself I always brush my little floor 
clean of a night before I lie down, and 
the night I’d do it most would be a 
rough night. How do we know what poor 
soul might want to come in?” 

Another says: “All I ever saw myself 
was one day I was out fishing with two 
others. And we saw a canoe coming near 
us and we were afraid it would take 
away our fish. And as we looked it 
turned into a three-masted ship and peo- 
ple in it. I could see them well, dark 
colored and dressed like sailors. But it 
went away and did us no harm.” 

“There was a girl that had been to 
America and came back,” says another. 
“And one day she was coming over from 
Liscannor in a curragh and she looked 
back, and there behind the curragh was 
the gan-ceann, the headless one. And he 
followed the boat all the way, but she 
said nothing. And a gold pin that was 
in her hat and that she had brought 
from America fell out and into the sea, 
and then it disappeared. And her sister 
was always asking her where was the 
pin she brought from America, and she 
was afraid to say. But at last she told 
her, and the sister said, ‘It is well for 
you it fell out, for what was following 
you would never have left you till you 
threw it a ring or something made of 
gold.’ ”’ 

It is not always they are content with 
trinkets, for “there was a smith, and a 
man called on him late one evening and 
asked him to shoe a horse for him, and 
so he did. And then he offered him pay, 
but he would take none. And the man 
took him out behind the house and there 
were three hundred horses with riders 
on them and a hundred without, and he 
said, ‘We want riders for these,’ and 
they went on out of sight.” 

Such stories were called superstition 
a while ago, but now the scientific men 
of Europe, especially of Paris and of 
Italy, are with many tests and with much 
sifting, bringing back belief in the invisi- 
ble life, in the cloud of witnesses, to 
whom thru the ages our people have 
borne their testimony. Many of them will 
tell in these twilight talks how they have 
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seen and spoken with their dead. And 
as to our Lord, He is no stranger in the 
talks, for He “walked the whole of Ire- 
land without shoes and barefoot.” And 
whatever spirits of evil may enter into 
other beasts, “the lamb is always inno- 
cent because of Him.” And as to the 
robin, that comes into many an ancient 
story: “The little birdeen that has red 
under its throat, it is the blood from the 
Cross that is on him. He is very friendly 
besides the other birds; if you are work- 
ing in the garden he will come and sit 
on the handle of the spade if you are a 
little while from it. No one would hurt 
him, and he would come into the kitchen, 
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too, unless the cat might tempt him 
away.” 

And surely sometimes the “conversa- 
tion is in Heaven,” and it was in a poor 
laborer’s house I heard one say, “Our 
Lord is seen on the earth sometimes, not 
often. He just comes to put some poor 
person back in the way. But sure He is 
in every place. He is here now, sitting in 
a chair and His hand like that, holding 
His knee, listening to everything and 
watching everything. He never went to 
bed—didn’t you know that? but sitting 
in a chair as I told you, thru the night, 
keeping a watch on the people.” 


New York City. 


Paddy and the Parson 


By Denis A. McCarthy 


There are many stories in Ireland illustrating the zeal of the Protestant Established Church to 
make converts from among the Irish peasantry, who, it need hardly be said, were and are stead- 


fast adherents of the Catholic Church. 


Many of these stories are intensely pathetic, showing the 


struggle of a much-tempted people to cling to their old faith; others furnish amusing examples of 
the deftness with which an Irishman can get out of a difficulty. Here I have simply put into rime 


a story which I heard as a boy in Ireland. 


_ Says the Parson to Paddy: “Your cow is a bad-looking beast. 

What makes her so scrawny and thin?” 

Replied Paddy: “No wondher! The crathur gets hardly a taste; 
Sure my land here is not worth a pin. 

This place I pay rint for is nothin’ but mountain an’ bog, 
An’ the grass is both scanty and poor; 

Ah, but if I had only the good grass to give her, begog, 
She’d be as fat as your own, I am sure.” 


Says the Parson: “Well, Pat, you may send your cow up to my farm, 
And there let her eat to her fill; 
And all that I’ll ask for her grazing won’t do you much harm— 


In fact, ’tis to help you it will. 


Just come to my service next Sunday—ah, don’t be a slave 
To Father Maguire and his Mass!— 

Come and hear me expounding the Bible; your soul it may save, 
And remember—your cow’s on my grass.” 


Well, up went the cow to the minister’s farm. And then 
Came Sunday to puzzle poor Pat. 
Oh, he went to his usual Mass with the rest of the men, 
Faith, he thought he’d be sure about that. 
But then as the day wore along and he thought of his “baste” 
He didn’t know just what to do. 
“Arrah, sure, his ould sermon,” says he, “won’t hurt me the laste”— 
So he went to the Parson’s church, too. 


But of Pat’s double-dealing on Monday the minister heard, 
And hastened to take him to task. 
“Ah, Paddy, you villian,’ says he “you have broken your word! 
What’s the meaning of this, may I ask?” 
But Pat was demure, tho his eye gave a comical roll, 
As he made this remark with a bow: 
“Your honor, I wint to my church for the good of my soul, 
- An’ to yours for the good of my cow!” 





John H. Patterson 


A Defense of the President of the National Cash Register Company 
By Frank Crane, D.D. 


A unique situation developed in the flood 
situation at Dayton, Ohio, when it became 
known that John H. Patterson had become 
the acting head of the stricken city, sup- 
planting the Mayor and having authority 
even over the militia, who are in charge 
under martial law—New York: World, 
March 31. 


One of the most striking dramas of 
recent years is J. M. Barrie’s Admirable 
Crichton, in which he depicts a modern 
typical English family, with all their 
snobbish feeling of caste, shipwrecked 
upon an uninhabited island, where it is 
soon discovered that the real man, the 
natural, resourceful leader, is their serv- 
ant Crichton. Face to face with sheer 
necessity and Nature’s uncompromising 
dangers, it is he who takes charge and 
becomes a little autocrat, until: they are 
rescued, and under the false conventions 
of society he drops back into his former 
servile position. 

The United States has just witnessed 
a more powerful drama played in actual 
life, upon a vast scale, teaching the same 
lesson. 

Some time ago the Government, anx- 
ious to make a trust-busting record, 
moved heaven and earth to convict John 
H. Patterson under the Sherman law, 
and had him sentenced to jail. 

I am not going to discuss that trial 
and verdict. I couldn’t do justice to it in 
print without getting into trouble with 
the postal authorities. Patterson does 
not complain. When the business world 
of Dayton, including Patterson’s busi- 
ness opponents, held a mass meeting and 
wanted to pass a resolution condemning 
the court, it was Patterson who plead 
with them and induced them not to do it. 
That showed symptoms of a real man. 

Now comes the most widespread dis- 
aster the Middle West has ever known. 
The city of Dayton is suddenly sub- 
merged by a flood. City government is 
paralyzed. Lives are in danger. It is one 
of those crises where the artificialities 
of civilization are rudely brushed away 
and men stand face to face with destruc- 
tion. 


At this juncture the entire community 
turns to one man. He has no office nor 
title. He is not mayor, governor nor mili- 
tary commander. He is a man whom the 
court has declared to be upon a level 
with chicken thieves and porch climbers. 
But by one common accord, without a 
dissenting voice, the city and state’ 
authorities, the leading business men 
and the entire body of the common peo- 
ple turn to this man and place their lives 
and fortunes in his hands. 

He is chosen temporary king and dic- 
tator as naturally as two-and two make 
four. 

In no conceivable way could it be bet- 
ter shown how profound the confidence 
and respect a whole state has in its fore- 
most citizen. 

Patterson, sixty-three years of age, 
gives his entire manufacturing plant 
over to the stricken people. The hungry 
are fed, the sick are tended. He organ- 
izes the mob of bewildered citizens with 
the skill of a field marshal. He sends his 
own daughter to nurse the sick, his own 
son to rescue the drowning. He himself 
is busy night and day, untiringly effi- 
cient. 

The Governor of Ohio openly declares 
that the entire community is under a 
load of obligation to John H. Patterson. 

When the head of the United States 
army comes to the field he recognizes the 
rule of Patterson and coéperates. Sol- 
diers seize automobiles and put upon 
them a placard that they are to be used 
for public service until released by order 
of John H. Patterson. 

It might not be a bad thing for the 
people of this country to know the kind 
of a trust magnate this man Patterson 
is. He has not taken his profits and hiked 
to Europe, he has not devoted himself 
to gathering bric-a-brac nor to endow- 
ing colleges and churches. He has de- 
voted all his money and energy to im- 
proving the conditions of his work- 
people, and of spreading the gospel of 


decent wages and human treatment of 
all work-people. 
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In what is called “welfare work,” that 
is, humane consideration for operatives, 
Patterson is the one man in America 
who ranks with the Krupps of Essen, 
the Cadburys of Birmingham and Sir 
William Lever of Liverpool. 

I do not want to criticize our courts, 
nor do I want to palliate in any wise the 
crimes of corporations, but it is cer- 
tainly going to be an odd spectacle when 
such a man is marched to jail. 

The court had its say; it said, this 
man is a public menace, lock him up. 

Nature, danger, death and primeval 
chaos have risen suddenly up and have 
had their say. And what they say is that 
of all the people this is the one man who 
should not be locked up. In such panic 
moments the moral air is cleared. The 
people of that community where Patter- 
son’s life has been spent swept aside the 
technicalities of the law, they turned to 
him as naturally as a child to its father, 
as a wife to her husband, for they knew 
him, they believed in him and into his 
care they committed themselves and all 
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they have. The whole people have re- 
versed and remanded the court’s decision. 

It may be said that Patterson’s actions 
in the floods have nothing to do with his 
“crime.” I somehow think they have a 
deal to do with it. The sum total of any 
man’s life has a bearing upon any one 
of his deeds. 

They may put John H. Patterson in 
jail, but if they do the people of Dayton 
will rebuild it as a king’s palace, and his 
cell will be a throne room where the rich 
and poor, high and low, will be proud to 
do homage to a real man. 

The silly attempt to cure the evils of 
the system under which all modern busi- 
ness is conducted by making a scapegoat 
of one man may please the mob who have 
the old mob-madness for the blood of a 
scapegoat; the zigzag lightning of the 
law may strike the old man dead; but 

. . . this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels trumpet-tongued 
against 
The deep damnation of his taking off. 
New York City. 


Should We Enjoy Our Meals? 


By Henry T. Finck 


{Mr. Finck, who some twenty-six years ago demonstrated the importance of the appreciation 
of personal beauty as a factor in evolution, has recently been studying the function of food flavor 
from a hygienic and esthetic standpoint. In addition to Romantic Love and Personal Beauty he 
has published a dozen or more volumes of musical biography and travel and has served as musical 
critic and general editorial writer of the New York Evening Post since 1881.—EpIToR.] 


Many wonderful discoveries have been 
made by Thomas A. Edison, but the most 
surprising of them all is the discovery 
that “eating should not be a pleasure.” 

When I read this startling assertion in 
Good Housekeeping I was the more 
amazed—and amused—because I hap- 
pened to be busy reading the galley 
proofs of my book, Food and Flavor: A 
Gastronomic Guide to Health and Good 
Living, which the Century Company pub- 
lishes tomorrow (April 18), and the very 
gist of which lies in the assertion, print- 
ed in italics, that “the most important 
problem now before the American public 
is to learn to enjoy the pleasures of the 
table and to insist on having savory food 
at every meal.” 


“Eating is to me no more a pleasure 
than breathing, nor should it be to any 
one,” says Mr. Edison. “Every woman 
who cooks her husband’s meals should 
hold tight to the fact that it is no part 
of her business to fix up dishes for him 
to give him pleasure.” 

Here is comfort for the thousands of 
women who are too indolent or too igno- 
rant to cook savory meals for their hus- 
bands, thus driving them to clubs and 
saloons! 

What are Mr. Edison’s reasons for dis- 
approving of the pleasures of the table? 

They are the same as those which 
prompted the father of Walter Scott, 
when young Walter one day exprest his 
enjoyment of the soup, to mix with it 
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promptly a pint of water to take the devil 
out of it. In other words, Mr. Edison 
holds that “food that tastes too good is 
dangerous. It leads to overeating, and 
overeating leads first to disease and then 
to premature death.” 

While gluttony is not nearly as com- 
_ mon a vice as it used to be, it cannot be 

denied that many persons do eat more 
than is good for them. What I maintain, 
however, and demonstrate in my book, is 
that at present a much larger number 
come to grief because they do not suffi- 
ciently enjoy their meals, and that our 
salvation lies in our becoming a nation of 
gastronomers, understanding fully the 
importance to health and happiness of 
raising only the best foodstuffs, cooking 
them in savory ways, and eating them 
with intelligence and pleasure. 

Most of the food placed before Amer- 
icans is either so badly cooked, or so 
adulterated or denatured by the use of 
chemical preservatives (in place of the 
old-fashioned appetizing condiments), 
that it is difficult to get any enjoyment 
out of it. Under these circumstances Mr. 
Edison’s demand that “food should be to 
the body only what coal is to the boiler 
of a steam engine” is literally fulfilled. 
Most persons shovel in their victuals 
merely to keep going, and then pass on to 
other things more agreeable; and that is 
the reason why we are a nation of dys- 
peptics. Enjoyable meals alone can cure 
us. 

Denatured or badly cooked food is not 
appetizing, and when food is not appe- 
tizing it lies in the stomach like coal, the 
result being dyspepsia. 

Mr. Edison’s belief that we should not 
enjoy our food rests on his misunder- 
standing of the significance of appetite, 
which he differentiates incorrectly from 
hunger. “One has hunger for bread and 
appetite for whisky,” he says, confusing 
appetite with morbid craving. 

For a correct definition of the word 
appetite it is safer to go to a physiologist 
than to an electrician. The leading Euro- 
pean authority in physiology, Professor 
Pavlov of St. Petersburg, has thrown the 
bright light of scientific experiment on 
this subject. He demonstrated in his 
laboratory that the mere presence of food 
in a dog’s stomach—which in that respect 
is like a man’s—does not suffice to cause 
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a flow of the gastric juice (without 
which digestion cannot go on), but that 
the psychic factor we call appetite—a 
keen desire for food—causes an abundant 
flow of that fluid. 

“Appetite juice” is one of the suggés- 
tive names he gives to the fluid which 
digests food in the stomach. There is 
little or none of it for the unhappy man 
who follows Mr. Edison’s dangerous doc- 
trine—the absent-minded man who eats 
as unconsciously as he breathes, who 
pays no attention to his food, who is un- 
able to keep his thoughts from his work, 
as is so often the case with those who 
live in the midst of the turmoil of big 
cities. This inattention to the flavor of 
food prepares the way for digestive dis- 
turbances with all the various diseases 
attending them. No medical treatment 
can help such a patient; he must reform 
and try to learn how to enjoy his meals 
in order that there may be an abundant 
flow of the digestive juices secreted in 
the mouth, the stomach and the pancreas. 

Professor Pavlov especially bewails the 
“absolutely unphysiological indifference 
toward eating” which is so often found, 
and he maintains that “in wider circles 
of the community a due conception of the 
importance of eating should be dissemi- 
nated. How often do the people who have 
charge of the commissariat pay attention 
solely to the nutritive value of the food, 
or place a higher value on everything 
else than taste.” 

Often it is not only the nutritive value 
of a food, but its appearance, that is 
rated higher than its agreeable flavor, 
which is so valuable as an aid to diges- 
tion. Judges at county fairs excel in this 
sort of folly. George K. Holmes contrib- 
uted to the Yearbook of the Agricultural 
Department for 1904 a striking instance 
of it: “Altho it may seem that it is posi- 
tively not worth while, to say nothing of 
money, to buy a nut except to enjoy its 
flavor, yet to taste is assigned only 25 
per cent, while 50 per cent is given to the 
eye, the remaining 25 per cent going to 
the convenience of cracking the shell.” 

It is against this kind of foolishness 
that some of the guns in my book are 
trained. 

One of the standing jokes in our comic 
papers concerns the “hayseed”” who comes 
to town and buys a “gold brick.” If the 
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farmers edited comic papers, they would 
have a standing joke about the city 
greenhorns who buy their most showy 
but insipid fruits and vegetables, leaving 
them the best flavored kinds if they do 
not happen to be pretty to look at. Of this 
“eating with the eyes” there is a great 
deal; indeed, it is responsible for most of 
the deceptions practised by canners, gro- 
cers and marketmen. The consumer is 
as much to blame as the man whose pock- 
etbook fattens on the buyer’s ignorance. 

A greenhorn is defined in the diction- 
ary as “a person who is easily imposed 
upon.” You prove yourself a greenhorn 
if you go into a grocery store and buy 
glasses of preserved fruits and vege- 
tables dyed in brilliant rainbow hues such 
as no honest fruit ever exhibits. You 
show yourself a greenhorn if you buy 
cakes dyed yellow with chemicals instead 
of with nutritious eggs; or a hundred 
other things which appeal to the eyes but 
leave the palate unsatisfied. 

It is not only the appearance of food, 
however, that usually claims too much 
attention. Its nutritive value, also, has re- 
ceived more than its share, as compared 
with flavor, in which, I maintain, lies the 
key to the whole food problem. Undoubt- 
edly the nourishing property of food is 
of great importance; without it we could 
not live. Yet, as Luther Burbank has 
keenly remarked, if we eliminate palata- 
bility (that is flavor) from food, it is no 
more than a medicine “to be taken be- 
cause it produces certain necessary re- 
sults.” Moreover, a little of this medicine 
goes a great way. Horace Fletcher lived 
for years on eleven cents a day; and two 
university professors—Dr. J. L. Hender- 
son, of Harvard, and Dr. Graham Lusk, 
of Cornell—have demonstrated, independ- 
ently, that a dime a day intelligently ex- 
pended is enough to keep body and soul 
together. What more we spend on food 
(unless we are greenhorns buying for the 
eyes) goes chiefly for flavor. It is the 
flavor that makes us willing and eager to 
pay more for good butter than for good 
oleomargarine, for fresh chicken than for 
cold storage fowl, for Virginia or West- 
phalian ham and Wiltshire bacon than 
for ordinary ham and bacon, and so on 
thruout the list of foods, for there is no 
difference in nutritive value in any of 
these cases. 
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This being so, it seems passing strange 
that while so many good books have been 
written on the nutritive aspects of foods, 
mine is the first volume in any language 
treating specially of this same flavor 
which is so important to our health be- 
cause of its appetizing qualities. The ex- 
planation lies in the fact that flavor is | 
generally looked upon as something mere- 
ly agreeable, like the fragrance of straw- 
berries or the vanilla or other flavoring 
extracts we put into ice cream. 

President E. B. Tylor, of the Brit- 
ish Anthropological Association, declared 
that “cookery is an art which almost 
more than any other has civilized man- 
kind.” In a chapter on “The Science of 
Savory Cooking” I have shown that the 
main object of cooking is to develop the 
countless flavors latent in good raw mate- 
rial, to combine them or to add others 
where the material is deficient in natural 
flavor. The French have done more to 
civilize mankind by their culinary art 
than in any other way. 

Mr. Edison complains that women “do 
not take enough pains with their cook- 
ing.” But why on earth should they take 
pains with it if, as he maintains, “food 
should be to the body only what coal is 
to the boiler of a steam engine’? If it is 
needless or even dangerous to enjoy 
savory (that is, properly cooked) food, 
why not live on plain oatmeal and beans 
year in and out, abandon the science and 
art of cooking, and let civilization and 
health go hang? 

When Ruskin wrote his. Modern 
Painters he referred to the indulgence 
of taste as “an ignoble source of pleas- 
ure.” He lived to realize the foolishness 
of this sneer. In one of those amusing 
footnotes which he contributed to the 
final edition of that great work, and in 
which he often assails his own former 
opinions with merciless severity, he re- 
fers to the “cruelty and absurdity” of 
his failing to appreciate the dainties 
provided by his father. But his earlier 
opinion reflected a common attitude of 
that time toward the pleasures of the 
table. 

This attitude was a consequence of 
the gluttony that had prevailed for a 
long time in England. Dr. Johnson 
sneered at gluttons, yet he was one him- 
self. Boswell informs us that “when at 
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table he was totally absorbed in the busi- 
ness of the moment: his looks seemed 
riveted to his plate; nor would he, unless 
when in very high company, say one 
word, or even pay the least attention to 
what was said by others, till he had sat- 
isfied his appetite, which was so fierce, 
and indulged with such intenseness, that, 
while in the act of eating, the veins of 
his forehead swelled, and generally a 
strong perspiration was visible.” 

In the pages of Samuel Pepys I have 
found a record of the following sample 
repast, which, as he boasts, was pre- 
pared by his “own only mayde”: “We 
had a fracassee of rabbits and chickens, 
a leg of mutton boiled, three carps in a 
dish, a great dish of a side of lamb, a 
dish of roasted pigeons, a dish of four 
lobsters, three tarts, a lamprey-pie, a 


most rare pie, a dish of anchovies, good . 


wine of several sorts, and all things 
mighty noble.” This dinner, he exclaims, 
joyously, “was great.” It certainly was. 
Such gluttony is very rare today. It is 
no longer good form to eat too much or 
to urge guests to take more than they 
want. I lunch in New York restaurants 
about 250 times a year and have done so 
for more than thirty years; yet I do not 
remember having seen in all that time a 
single person whom I could have pointed 
at as a glutton. But I have seen many 
hundreds who undoubtedly injured their 
health, and shortened their lives by not 
giving themselves time to enjoy what 
they were eating. 

“Men are animals and have a right to 
enjoy without reproach those pleasures 
of animal existence which maintain 
health, strength and life itself,” wrote 
President Eliot of Harvard some years 
ago. The great menace to health and 
long life is not gluttony, as Mr. Edison 
thinks, but bolting and indifference to 
the pleasures of the table. It is surely 
preposterous to ask that these whole- 
some pleasures be taken away because 
some foolish persons now and then eat 
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too much. These persons should be ad- 
monished that gluttony is a vice which 
defeats its own end. By eating less and 
in a more leisurely way much more 
pleasure can be got from one mouthful 
than by bolting a whole plateful. 

A true epicure would no more dull the 
edge of his appetite for future pleasures 
of the table by over-indulgence than a 
barber would think of using his razor to 
whittle kindling wood. Our aim should 
be to make this a nation of épicures; 
that is, persons who select their food 
with fastidious care, who refuse to eat 
anything that has no flavor, or a wrong 
flavor, and who try to get as much en- 
joyment as possible out of a meal, be it 
simple or elaborate. 

In the second and thirteenth chapters 
of my book I have shown how we can 
double, nay, quintuple our enjoyment of 
table pleasures, thereby adding greatly 
to our health and happiness. After de- 
voting years to the intensive study of 
gastronomy, at home and abroad, I have 
come to the conclusion that Brillat- 
Savarin did not exaggerate when he 
wrote that “the destiny of nations de- 
pends upon what and how they eat.” 
Knowing how much better they do some 
of these things in Europe, I made a spe- 
cial gastronomic trip last summer to 
gather information at first handein the 
market places, gardens and restaurants 
of France, Italy, Germany and England. 
Everywhere I discovered that the best- 
flavored foods (for example, Bresse 
chicken, Wiltshire bacon, Westphalian 
ham) commanded the highest price, and 
this induced me to write a long chapter 
on the “Commercial Value of Flavor,” 
with many concrete cases showing how 
farmers, vegetable gardeners, stockmen 
and all who handle food products can in- 
crease their income and even make big 
fortunes by improving the flavor of food 
products. There are unlimited oppor- 
tunities, for women as well as for men. 


New York City. 
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The Lady of the White House 


By Hester E. Hosford 


[Miss Hosford writes of the Wilsons as a friend of the White House family, and not as a 
professional representative of the press. It will be remembered that she is the author of a cam- 
paign life of Woodrow Wilson, and that she contributed to THE INDEPENDENT two interesting 
sketches of the Wilson family, one on July 11, 1912, following President Wilson’s nomination, at 
Baltimore, and the other November 21, 1912, following his election to the Presidency.—EDITOR. ] 


This is a republic! Verily, a republic! 
Not quite twenty-eight years ago a 
young man who had been appointed as- 
sistant professor in a woman’s college 
took his. bride to live in a little cottage 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa. On March 4, 1913, 
he took his wife to live at the White 
House, in the nation’s capital. This is 
America! 

The White House has been the home 
of the Presidents since the time of 
John Adams. George Washington selected 
the site, laid the corner-stone in 1792, 
and with his wife inspected the finished 
building in 1799. The building is of Vir- 
ginia free-stone. After the house had 
been set on fire by the British troops in 
1814, and only the walls were left stand- 


ing, the restored exterior was painted 
white to obliterate the marks of the fire. 

In furnishings and equipment the 
White House does not lack anything es- 
sential for the comfort and happiness of 
the head of a great nation and his fam- 
ily. It is a matter of history of which 
every American may be justly proud 
that, as a nation, we have provided a 
home for our President which enables 
him to uphold the social dignity of the 
United States. 

Since the remodeling of the White 
House, in James Madison’s time, many 
new conveniences and electric contriv- 
ances have been added to the kitchen, 
several sets of chinaware, each contain- 
ing hundreds of pieces, and a gilt state 
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service for formal functions have been 
purchased. The carpets, tapestries and 
draperies are of rare quality. There are 
many oil paintings of great historic 
value, and a conservatory filled with mul- 
titudes of blossoms and plants. 
Ex-President Taft increased the corps 
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of social aides from six to twelve and 
among these gallant military gentlemen 
there are representatives of families who 
have been distinguished in history for 
generations. 

It is a splendid establishment, this 
new home of the President and Mrs. 
Wilson. 

The first house in which they lived was 
cosy and comfortable, without any evi- 
dence of luxury. As they journeyed from 
the romantic village of Ardendale, N. C., 
where they had been spending their hon- 
eymoon, to their new home in Pennsyl- 
vania, probably the happy couple never 
thought of the White House. And yet, 
who shall say that the bride and groom, 
of June, 1885,-were not every whit as 
happy as the President and First Lady 
of the Land of 1913? 
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In 1885, Mr. Wilson led the simple, 
quiet life of the teacher, unhampered by 
newspaper correspondents or: office seek- 
ers. At this time, Mrs. Wilson looked 
after the domestic affairs of their modest 
cottage, without a thought of diplomatic 
receptions or official dinners, undisturbed 





GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHINGTON 


by photographers, and not annoyed by 
the limelight of publicity ; for it seems to 
be one of the misfortunes of the wives of 
public men that they must be constantly 
dragged into print, frequently photo- 
graphed, and usually misquoted by un- 
authorized persons. No small share of 
such a fate must come to every First 
Lady of the Land; and this is especially 
true of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, who came 
to Washington practically unknown, and 
without any desire or inclination to dic- 
tate fashions, change customs or estab- 
lish social innovations. To be sure, mod- 
erate changes of the social régime are 
introduced at the White House in every 
administration, reflecting the tastes and 
temperaments of the official family. Dur- 
ing the present administration, both art 
and music will receive much attention, 
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because of the talents of Mrs. Wilson and 
her daughters, but there will be no at- 
tempt to reform social Washington. 
Those who know Mrs. Wilson understand 
that she is a conservative Southern wom- 
an, with simple tastes, desiring to set an 
example of unostentatious living to the 
women of America, but without the 
slightest inclination to dictate to others 
how they shall live or what they shall 
spend, for these things must vary with 
varying circumstances. Hence newspaper 
reports which represent Mrs. Wilson as 
laying down the law in these things are 
simply misrepresentations. All this does 
not mean that the new First Lady is 
without personality, for I have never 
known a woman who possessed in greater 
degree mental and spiritual magnetism. 
Indeed, Mrs. Wilson seems to have de- 
veloped harmoniously. her maternal in- 
stincts, her domestic tendencies, her 
social inclinations, and her intellectual 
talents. Thus has she become an invalu- 
able complement to her distinguished 
husband; a companion, counselor, help- 
meet, in the truest sense. 

While Mrs. Wilson never dictates what 
other women shall do, she is quite con- 
scious of her influence and example. In 
the White House, I told her of a poor 
woman of foreign birth, who earns a 
living by washing other people’s clothes. 
This working woman had said to me: 
“When I go home to get my supper at 
night, the thought that Mrs. Wilson, the 
President’s wife, is not above making a 
cake or a batch of corn muffins, helps me 
to see true dignity in my own work.” 
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Mrs. Wilson finds herself in true sym- 
pathy with legislative reform which shall 
secure improved conditions for working 
women and children. She has never taken 
any positive attitude either for or 
against woman suffrage, but she does 
believe in an ultimate higher destiny for 
women. The women of America may feel 
that they have in Mrs. Wilson a friend 
who will be true to their interests. 

Both the President and Mrs. Wilson 
understand and share the aspirations 
of the American people; and it is 
their desire that the popular will shall be 
truly interpreted. When we think of the 
White House we need not have in mind 
its splendid material effects, but rather 
the spirit which governs those who dwell 
there. This article would not be worth 
printing if the great mass of American 
people did not hold the hope that the 
present Executive in the White House 
and those associated with him by close 
ties are to dedicate and consecrate all 
their energies to the welfare of the whole 
people, socially, industrially and educa- 
tionally, as well as politically. 

The machinery of our government is 
so big and its organization so complex, 
that the nation’s head must be a man of 
unusual resources, vigor and patriotism, 
in order that any marked degree of per- 
manent improvement can be made in our 
institutions. 

President Wilson deserves a fair trial. 
May he acquit himself in such a manner 
that future historians may write a favor- 
able verdict. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Coming of Love 


By Arthur Wallace Peach 


Cometh Love, a herald, 
With sounding, brazen horn? 
Love cometh like the silence 
Beneath the feet of morn. 


Cometh Love in purple 
Or golden raiment clad? 

More like a pilgrim shyly, 
Or wistful beggar-lad. 


Cometh Love at noon-day, 
Piping high and shrill? 
Love cometh like the twilight 
To haunt of woodland rill. 


Cometh Love, a victor, 

His shield with flaming boss? 
Love cometh not in armor, 

But crown of thorns and cross! 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
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The Greek Genius 


A most readable book is that of Mr. 
Livingstone on The Greek Genius.’ The 
writer, an Oxford fellow, is a scholar 
alive to his work and insistent upon the 
excellence of his field—the Greek tongue, 
its records, and the genius of the Greek 
people, as evidenced by their master 
minds of the period 600 to 400 B. C. He 
finds a foundation for his faith in the 
Greek human nature and love for beauty, 
for truth, for freedom in thought and 
expression of thought. The Greeks were 
more sensitive to beauty in all its mani- 
fold forms than other nations of their 
or of our times. Yet they were net Bun- 
thornes, nor did they love the esthete, or 
care for art-as art in those early days. 
To them an essential of beauty was sim- 
plicity. In poetry, painting, sculpture, 
they gave the picture as it was, tender, 
true to fact, impressive, without expand- 
ing the emotional. That should be sup- 
plied by the reader, the onlooker. Tho 
they were gifted liars, they loved truth 
as few people have loved it. That is, in 
Mr. Livingstone’s interpretation, “They 
knew how to look straight at life and see 
it as in fact it is.” Living in age of un- 
developed science, with more mysteries 
in their surroundings than we are per- 
mitted to explore, they took “quite as 
reasonable a view of the world as we 
do.” They had also the true note of free- 
dom. They left all questions open for 
discussion, even the question of the “un- 
known god.” Putting Socrates to the 
hemlock test was only a mild exception 
to this rule. They had inherited views of 
their gods, but being well aware that 
they were more or less anthropomorphic, 
they added freely to the inheritance, 
adapted the divine to their own condi- 
tion and circumstances, multiplied the 
invisible inhabitants of earth, air and 
water to suit themselves. They had no 
Bible to say “Thou shalt” and “Thou 





1The Greek Genius. By R. W. Livingstone. Oxford : 
lhe Clarendon Press. 6 shillings. 


shalt not.” The responses at Delphi and 
Olympus were inconsistent with one an- 
other, and neither was altogether inhib- 
itory, so the Greek mind was free to 
roam about within the confines of a 
large area of guesswork. The gods them- 
selves had their human infirmities. If a 
Greek loved wine only too well, it was 
the god Bacchus who led the procession. 
If he loved in his own way, was not Venus 
to blame? Did not Mercury steal? Was 
Jupiter altogether impeccable? Thus the 
Greek built into his daily life his own 
interpretation of restraints. “The Jew 
submitted to tradition; the Greek trust- 
ed to himself and his reason.” And he 
built so well that he supplied the Chris- 
tian Church with much that was good 
and much that was bad in the way of 
forms and ceremonies, and the world 
with ideals in art, architecture, poetry 
and historical narrative, in philosophy, 
in government. These are a few of the 
author’s ideas, stated briefly. His argu- 
ment is ingenious; his illustrations apt 
and full. To the Greek love for beauty, 
truth, freedom, he adds directness of 
humanism, essential sanity and many- 
sidedness. Occasionally a modern touch 
enlivens his illustrations. “Consider,” he 
says, 

the casual, unpremeditated expression of 
the Greeks and see how an unconscious 
grace informs them. No doubt Mr. Roose- 
velt’s emotions when he saw New York 
after his travels round the globe were much 
the same as those of Xenophon’s soldiery 
when after their wanderings in Anatolia 
they caught sight of the familiar sea; yet 
there is all the difference in the world be- 
tween their respective exclamations, “Say, 


boys, that’s bully,” and “Thalatta! Thalat- 
ta!” 


A less readable book, but of quite as 
much value to the student of Greek 
poetry, is that by John Williams White, 
now for a long time professor of Greek 
at Harvard, and everywhere honored as 
one of the devoted scholars, after the 
German fashion, in that ancient and 
much abused tongue. The Verse of Greek 
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Comedy” deserves the attention of every 
student who feels that the metrical 
structure of Greek poetry had a closer 
connection with song and dance than has 
the metrical structure of modern melic 
and dramatic verse. The comedy of Aris- 
tophanes, for instance, was written not 
for the actor alone, but for the lutist 
and dancing master, for the strolling 
minstrel and the festal bard. The music 
of it is lost, but the vocal training for 
the singer and the actor, in every line of 
his art, is to be recovered only in the 
careful study of prosody. Professor 
White takes up the study of those trou- 
blesome feet—the iambic, trochaic, cho- 
riambic, logaoedic, etc., as if he keenly 
felt the joy of the light hearted people 
dwelling around the Aigean Sea and beat 
the march with them, when they walked 
in procession, with the thyrsus of Bac- 
chus, or the dove of Venus, or the em- 
blem of some more sober god at the head 
of the line. He is ready to show how they 
sang, danced, fingered the harp, kept 
step to the war drum. To the student of 
manners and ceremonial his pages are 
more interesting than they look. We in 
America have arrived at the stage when 
‘every young poet is giving attention to 
his artistic forms, when he “manifests 
special disposition to vary his rhythms 
by means of abnormal forms.” He should 
know that he is really on the alert for 
some of the prosodiac-enoplic abnormal- 
ities of the poet Bacchylides when he 
thinks he is only following in Walt 
Whitman’s footsteps. 

It is always a pleasure to trace an 
author’s bias to its origins, to track out 
a quotation, to run a good story down to 
its earliest burrow, and Plutarch has 
given many a lover of great men a 
choice run at the game. Tho with a little 
of the tang of the classroom in his other- 
wise admirable rendering of Plutarch’s 
Nicias and Alcibiades,* Professor Perrin 
is an engaging guide in Greek history, 
connecting two great men of Athens 
with a vital period of the Peloponnesian 
War, and tracing Plutarch’s gossipy nar- 
rative to its various sources. 

The “Universality and Permanent 

"The Verse of Greek ‘Comedy. By John Williams 
White. New York: The Macmillan Co. $4. 

8Plutarch’s Nicias and Alcibiades. Newly translated 


with an Introduction and Notes by Bernadotte Perrin. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2. 
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Power of Greek Literature” is the gen- 
eral theme of ten lectures delivered at 
Columbia University in 1911 by as many 
able lecturers called in from various 
quarters.‘ The keynote is set in the first 
lecture, by Professor Shorey, of Chicago, 
when he says: 

The world of scholarship is large enough 
to maintain every type of specialist. But the 
student of human letters must be on his 
guard against the specialist’s distorted per- 
spective. 

Here is a note which brings us back 
to Homer, away from the “perfected 
harmonies of the hexameter” and their 
“embryonic evolution.” In this spirit we 
have Homer’s simplicity, variety and 
perfect naturalness well elucidated by 
Professor Shorey; epic poetry rather 
flowerily characterized by Professor 
Smyth, of Harvard; lyric poetry in its 
well preserved works and its beautiful 
fragments happily summarized by Pro- 
fessor Perry, of Columbia; and tragedy 
fittingly illustrated by Professor Wheel- 
er, whose account of the three masters— 
ZEschylus, Sophocles and Euripides—is 
a fine study of the “sublime imagina- 
tion” of. the first, that “lifts him to a 
region where the great forces of the uni- 
verse seem to be close about him”; of 
the “good sense” of Sophocles, “a man 
of the world”; and of Euripides, “proph- 
et of a new era.” 

A well stored mind, whose fancy plays 
chastely and sweetly in English, Latin 
and modern Greek verse, was that of 
Mortimer Lamson Earle,® whose death in 
1905 removed from the narrow circle of 
ripe scholars one of the best. His friends, 
with perhaps too kindly a gloss on the 
lines of his life as an intellectual man, 
have brought together and published his 
fragmentary work, which had to do main- 
ly with philological comment on the 
Greek and Latin classics. The fragments 
make a most respectable showing for 
what our students of the ancient lan- 
guages could do, if the American spirit 
allowed them to turn oftener to textual 
criticism of the continental order and 
fervor. One might speak of the textual 
and interpretative criticism as sometimes 





“4Greek Literature. Lectures “delivered at Columbia 
University. New York: Columbia University Press 
(Lemcke & Buechner, agents). $2. 

5Classical Paper of Mortimer Lamson Earle. New 
York: Columbia University Press (Lemcke & Buech- 
ner, agents). $3. 
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too much in the nature of guesswork, in- 
adequately supported by convincing rea- 
soning. The notes on Euripides, for in- 
stance, and certain proposed emendations 
of approved texts, would suggest such a 
view, if the notes were intended to be 
more than hints. The emendations are 
certainly bold, and follow lines of indi- 
vidual taste rather than of judicial de- 
tachment. The American touch is light; 
the German, an exhaustive draft at the 
lips that are never withdrawn from the 
bung. In the fragments of work by Pro- 
fessor Earle, a rare scholarship and a 
fine sense for poetry are everywhere in 
evidence. 


The Lyric South 


A Southern woman who remembered the 
ante-bellum days once told the reviewer 
that she had heard a boy of ten or twelve 
say to a little girl as he was about to escort 
her home from a party one dark summer 
evening: “We shall need no other light than 
that shed by the stars which shine in your 
eyes.” This is in precisely the same vein 
as Pinckney’s poem, The Serenade, which 
is included in Mr. Walter Neale’s Master- 
pieces of the Southern Poets (Neale Pub- 
lishing Company), beginning: 

Look out upon the stars, my love, 
And shame them with your eyes. 

Alas, the old cavalier days are dead and 
gone, and a certain courtliness of compli- 
ment which gave aristocratic distinction to 
its slender and exotic art, has disappeared 
from Southern poetry. And yet some per- 
sistence of the manner and of the mood is 
still to be noted in the fanciful and senti- 
mental exuberance, even excess, which 
marks the expression of the later Southern 
poet whether he is writing of nature or of 
God, or, as in the case of Lanier, of both. 
That poet’s inspiration, which is really 
aspiration, and which rises in iridescent 
mist from his marshes, bears much the 
same relation to the graceful muse of 
Pinckney, as Crashaw’s stream of Catholic 
incense bears to Carew’s strings of coral 
and pearl. Of Father Tabb it may be 
said that he is the Herrick of Southern 
poetry, in that fineness of form and epi- 
grammatic concision of statements fix even 
his frailest fancies, while an ill-disguised 
background of moral gravity and of human 
tenderness makes many a word lightly 
spoken, many an image gaily projected, 
awaken some inexplicable response in the 
heart itself. Then, for a third poet to sup- 
port our suggested parallel which would 
connect the poetry of the South with that 
of England in the seventeenth century in 
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its development, we may mention Julia 
Neely Finch, whose remarkable and beau- 
tiful meditation on The Unborn is indeed 
a “masterpiece.” In it the writer shows 
no small share of Donne’s power of spirit- 
ualizing the processes of the flesh, of pene- 
trating the physical world with a metaphy- 
sical emotion, thru the very audacity of a 
series of conceits which deep personal feel- 
ing and admirable artistic restraint render 
in the highest degree natural and nobly 
imaginative. 

For the rest, the collection (if we ex- 
pect the poems of Poe, who is only half a 
Southern poet) contains little that is of 
especial note. Most of such success as has 
been achieved lies on the lower levels of 
inspiration where the personal or local ele- 
ment frankly predominates. The attempt to 
attain a wider. universality has usually led 
the Southern poet into rhetorical displays 
and into dreary didacticism. Perhaps for 
the general reader the most interesting dis- 
covery afforded by the book will be the fact 
that Thomas Jefferson wrote a pretty poem 
in the artificial manner of the eighteenth 
century, to “Lovely Peggy,” and that this 
was the original for Paul Leicester Ford’s 
“Concerning Thalia,” in Jaiice Meredith. 


Fields, Factories and Workshops 


Those of us who have been frightened in 
our youth by that bogie man of orthodox 
economics, the necessary centralization of 
production and the impending doom of all 
small-scale industry even in agriculture, 
may take heart from Prince Kropotkin’s 
practical little tract, now appearing in a 
revised edition fourteen years after its first 
publication (Fields, Factories and Work- 
shops; Putnam, 75 cents). The author 
bases his conclusions, not upon abstract 
theory or personal impressions, but upon 
official statistics and the reports of actual 
experiments in intensive agriculture and 
handicraft revivals. He finds, for instance, 
that 24 per cent of the industrial workers 
of England are working in workshops 
having less than eight to ten workers per 
establishment. The reaction from excessive 
specialization is in full swing everywhere 
in industrial countries. Attention is being 
turned from production for foreign mar- 
kets to production for local use, as one 
country after another becomes a producer 
of manufactures. Even China, according to 
the author, “will never be a serious cus- 
tomer to Europe: she can produce much 
cheaper at home; and when she begins to 
feel a need for goods of European patterns, 
she will produce them herself.” Kropotkin 
believes that “the true consumers of the 
produce of our factories must be our own 
population,” and that only the poverty of 
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the great mass of the people keeps them 
from being in a position to afford a market 
for the manufactures of any industrial 
country. Much is also to be hoped from a 
judicious union of agriculture and industry, 
and even more from a close alliance be- 
tween the theoretical science of the schools 
and the applied science of the factories. 


The Arts of Friendship and Letters 


The first volume to appear in the second 
series of the Humanists’ Library (Boston: 
D. B. Updike, The Merrymount Press; $3) 
is the Correspondence of Hubert Languet 
and Sir Philip Sidney. Sidney’s Defence of 
Poesie was issued in the first series of this 
library, and the choice of this correspond- 
ence as a subject for its sequel is in all 
respects fitting; not least because of the 
relative rarity of the Pears translation, 
published in 1845. But the editor, Mr. Wil- 
liam Aspenwall Bradley, may well have 
chosen this correspondence by reason 
of its illustrating the kindred arts of 
friendship and of letter-writing; while 
Mr. Bradley, Mr. Einstein (the gen- 
eral editor of the Humanists’ Library) 
and Mr. Updike have collaborated in 
producing a work which illustrates a 
third art—that of typography. The type 
used here is the Montallegro: an aptly 
named font designed for the Merrymount 
Press by Herbert P. Horne, of London, a 
font which the Burlington Magazine has 
praised for equal beauty of effect and of 
detail, “beauties which might not unjustly 
be termed Raphaelesque for their singular 
balancing of strength, grace and fine tradi- 
tion.” This admirable series of books is 
printed on a hand paper especially made 
for the edition, and the new volumes are 
to be of uniform size (6%x9% inches), 
uncut. Among the titles promised are 
Diirer’s Journeys to Venice and to the Low 
Countries, Pico della Mirandola’s Platonick 
Discourse upon Love, and Giovanni della 
Casa’s Galateo. 

Mr. Bradley contributes to the volume 
before us an admirable essay on the friend- 
ship of the Protestant controversialist and 
the English gentleman. Languet was fifty- 
four and Sidney but eighteen when they 
met at the house of Andreas Wechel, the 
Frankfort printer, in 1572; but Greville 
had already, in meeting Sidney at Oxford, 
received his impression of him as a youth 
distinguished by “staidness of mind.” The 
letters exchanged by Languet, the Bur- 
gundian, and Sidney, the mirror of England 
at its best and purest, were written in 
Latin; but Sidney’s contribution is charac- 
terized by Mr. Bradley as “the first modern 
letters written by an Englishman.” Lan- 
guet’s interest is, preéminently, that of the 
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pedagog, proud of his pupil and fond of 
him as well; Sidney is, at the outset, the 
affectionate and well-born schoolboy. “You 
will be employing yourself well and” use- 
fully,” writes the elder of the correspond- 
ents, “if you practise writing diligently 
while you are absent from your home”—for 
Sidney was in these early years (1573- 
1574) making the Grand Tour so essential 
to the education of English youth in the 
sixteenth century—and the seventeenth and 
eighteen no less. Languet recommended 
the practice of letter-writing that his 
young friend might “keep up any friend- 
ships” contracted abroad; friendships to be 
valued both for sentiment and profit. And 
when Sidney inquired how to improve his 
style, he recommended Cicero’s letters, “not 
only for the beauty of the Latin, but also 
for the very important matter which they 
contain. Many persons think it very 
useful,” he continued, “to take one of his 
letters and translate it into another lan- 
guage; and then to shut the book and turn 
it back into Latin; and then again to refer 
to the book and compare their expressions 
with Cicero’s.” All the same, he warned his 
pupil against the danger of deeming imita- 
tion a virtue in itself: a warning timely in 
the age in which he uttered it. “I intend to 
follow your advice about composition thus,” 
replied Sidney; “I shall first take one of 
Cicero’s letters and turn it into French, 
then from French into English, and so 
once more . . . into the Latin again. Per- 
haps, too, I shall improve myself in Italian 
by the same exercise.” Nor do we doubt 
that Sidney carried out this arduous exer- 
cise. He was a diligent youth, and did not 
exaggerate when he described himself as 
more sober than his state and prospects 
really required. Even at eleven years of 
age he had exchanged letters in Latin with 
his noble father. 

It is fashionable to date cosmopolitanism 
from the period of Jean-Jacques, or from 
Madame de Staél’s work, De I’ Allemagne; 
and it is both diverting and instructive to 
receive light upon that earlier cosmopoli- 
tanism which marked the century of the 
Arcadia. Many of Languet’s letters are 
stilted; nor are Sidney’s all so free or 
modern in spirit as Mr. Bradley’s agree- 
ably enthusiastic introduction might lead 
one to suppose. Yet we applaud the per- 
formance, and value the worthy reprint. 


Out of the Wreck 


It is a curious fact in the psychology of 
fiction makers that only women novelists 
have the courage to select a cad for a hero. 
Charlotte Bronté gave us two of them— 
Rochester in Jane Eyre and Moore in Shir- 
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ley. Mrs. Humphry Ward in Eleanor de- 
scribed a particularly unpleasant specimen 
of the genus, and Miss Beatrice Harraden 
in her latest novel, Out of the Wreck I Rise, 
presents another “little, obstinate figure,” 
that of Adrian Steele, who is not only lit- 
tle and obstinate, but dishonest in business 
and dishonorable in love. The reader won- 
ders why a writer should represent her 
women characters as devoted to such men, 
but that is doubtless because the novelist 
has seen women, even fine women, loving in 
real life just such monsters of selfishness 
and cruelty. One of the two misguided char- 
acters who love Adrian Steele in Out of the 
Wreck is a high-minded social worker; the 
other is a dealer in jewels and antiques. 

Miss Harraden finds her title in Brown- 
ing: “Out of the wreck I rise, past Zeus, 
to the potency o’er him,” but we cannot see 
that he does rise—he rather evades the 
issue, and leaves others to bear the sorrow 
and disgrace. (Out of the Wreck I Rise, by 
Beatrice Harraden. New York: F. A. Stokes 
Company, $1.35.) 


Literary Notes 


Harrison S. Morris contributes a tactful 
outline of the life and art of William T. 
Richards, the painter of seascapes. There 
are numerous illustrations (Lippincott, $1). 


A touch of irony is suggested in the pub- 
lication of a work of Julian Hawthorne’s in 
translation in the Bibliotheque Cosmopolite 
under the title Confessions d’un Condamné. 
In one of the reviews of this book we read 
that “the author has edited the notes of the 
man who spent five years in Auburn Prison, 
New York State,” and that his book con- 
tains “remarkable evidence of the corrup- 
tion of the American police.” 


A monthly magazine has been founded in 
the interests of The French Bulldog. This 
periodical, which bears the name of the 
breed, made its debut in January, and the 
first issues are interesting, authoritative 
and handsomely printed (1 Liberty street, 
New York, $1.50 a year). The French Bull- 
dog Club of America, the publishers, an- 
nounce a specialty show in New York for 
April 18 and 19, at which for the seventh 
time their increasingly popular animal will 
have things all to itself. 


The seriousness with which the.Germans 
take Nietzsche is shown by the appearance 
of a thoro study of Nietzsche’s work in re- 
lation to the philosophical, esthetic and lit- 
erary movements of his time by Prof. Rich- 
ard M. Meyer, the biographer of Goethe 
(Munich: Oskar Beck). The author draws 
upon the literature of all nations for illus- 
trative quotations and comparisons so the 
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work will interest many who are not 
Nietzsche-lovers. It might well be trans- 
lated since there is nothing like it in Eng- 
lish. 


Another story of the entertaining people 
engaged in the cloak and suit business, 
Elkan Lubliner, American, comes from the 
pen of Montague Glass (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.20). Here is a remarkable account 
of the ease with which a raw youth of fif- 
teen, when he comes from Russia, learns a 
trade, a language and the commercial 
habits of a country. The inimitable dialect, 
the sly humor and the underlying sympathy 
of the earlier books are all here. 


The third and concluding volume of Prof. 
Hartmann Grisar’s great work on Luther 
(St. Louis: Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 
$5.50; three vols., $13.50) has the descrip- 
tive subtitle Am Ende der Bahn. While the 
general view of the Reformer is not ma- 
terially altered by the author in this last 
volume, there are many answers and some 
concessions to the critics of the earlier two. 
As a whole this constitutes the most schol- 
arly and impartial life of Luther written 
from the Roman Catholic standpoint. 


The Yale lectures by Dr. J. H. Jowett on 
The Preacher, His Life and Work (Doran, 
$1.25) are full of suggestion and inspira- 
tion for the aspiring pastor. Dr. Jowett’s 
devotion to the peculiar tasks of the minis- 
try, his notable success in his pastorates 
and his mastery of style give him special 
qualifications to speak with effectiveness on 
some of the profounder and more difficult 
phases of the minister’s work. The author’s 
enthusiasm is contagious, but every lecture 
seems to emphasize the fact that there is 
no royal road to success in the ministry of 
today except that of patient toil and loyal 
service. 


From the Seminary Press, of London and 
New York, we receive the initial number 
of a monthly magazine, Faith and Doubt, 
whose scope is sufficiently indicated by its 
name. Among the contributors to this num- 
ber are theological teachers and others of 
Europe and America; and the letter from 
Prof. Caspar René Gregory, who defends 
the German pastor, Jatho, against the court 
which condemns him for heresy, illus- 
trates its breadth, while other scholars 
either attack or defend the doctrine of the 
virgin birth of Our Lord. Among American 
contributors are Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Prof. A. A. Berle, Prof. George E. Horr, 
Rev. William E. Barton, and Henry Clews 
(by interview). The value of this monthly 
will depend on the competency of its editor- 
ship, but it is sure to contain articles of 
real interest and value ($1.50). 
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A Home-Made City Park 


The little city of Monrovia, California, 
owns 4000 acres of water-bearing land in 
the canyons at the base of the Sierra Madre 
Mountains just back of the city. This land 
includes mountains, canyons and mesas and 
for years was almost inaccessible. 

Recently the trustees of the city were 
asked by the canyon guard for an allowance 
to erect some convenient resting places for 
picnicking parties and visitors. The re- 
sponse was prompt, but the allowance small, 
owing to a depleted treasury out of which 
a large sewerage system and much street 
improvement work had been done. 

W. N. Monroe, founder of the town, who 
is now superintendent of water supply, to- 
gether with Thomas Harkness, canyon 
guard, set about devising ways and means 
to beautify the city’s property, with the 
* result that six months later one of the most 
inviting and magnificent open-air play- 
grounds on the Pacific Coast was owned by 
the city and attracting people from all 
parts of the country. 

The work was accomplished by setting 
aside certain days as “Canyon Days,” on 
which the whole town turned out to donate 
a day’s labor or gave two dollars in lieu 
thereof toward accomplishing the work. 
Women, men, children from all walks of life 
joined the forces, worked willingly with 
pick, shovel, saw and axe. Dinner was 
served on the grounds by the women. Roads 
were built, bridges erected, comfort stations 
and fireplaces built, and faucets attached to 
water mains for the convenience of camping 
and picnicking parties. A ten-acre tract on 
Emerson Mesa was cleared and a swimming 
pool for the boys constructed; a mountain 
library, to contain several hundred volumes 
from the public library in Monrovia, and a 
big refreshment pavilion of granite are also 
planned. 

The water supply of the city comes from 
this land and every precaution to prevent 
pollution has been taken. A conservative 
estimate of the value of the playground to 
the city, made by a Los Angeles capitalist, 
was $25,000. Citizens have done the work 
themselves and have enjoyed the outings on 
“Canyon Days,” when the banker, black- 
smith, merchant and professional man la- 
bored side by side with Boy Scouts, school- 
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children and ministers. Other small towns 
may do as much with almost any kind of 
land nearby and easily solve the problem 
of health and recreation. 
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Transparent Metals 


While it has been known for years that 
thin sheets of gold and silver, mounted on 
glass, may be made transparent by heat, it 
is only within recent years that serious 
study has been given to the conditions under 
which transparency may be produced. 

A sheet of gold one three-hundred-thou- 
sandth of an inch thick becomes transparent 
when heated to 550° C. The transparency 
is ascribed to the gold aggregating and al- 
lowing white light to pass thru the inter- 
stices. 

With silver one one-hundred-and-twenty- 
thousandth of an inch thick no transparency 
is produced so long as the atmosphere is a 
“reducing” one—such as hydrogen or coal- 
gas. But in the air the transparency begins 
at 240 degrees and is remarkably complete 
at 390 degrees. 

Copper one seventy-five-thousandth of an 
inch thick does not become transparent in a 
reducing atmosphere, but in air it is trans- 
parent between about 200 degrees and 400 
degrees. At the lower temperature the light 
is a brilliant green, but as the temperature 
rises oxidation takes place, and the color 
ranges thru olive and dark red to black. 


Farming on Volcanic Ashes 


At the time of the frightful volcanic out- 
burst in the Antilles in 1902-03, when the 
city of Saint Pierre was destroyed, there 
were also extensive eruptions of the Suf- 
friére Volcano in the island of Saint Vin- 
cent. Incandescent avalanches burnt off all 
the vegetation on the slopes of the mountain 
and in the surrounding district, and covered 
the land with ejecta, which, on level ground, 
lay from one to three feet thick. 

Now all the lower lands are fairly well 
covered with bush, and are being rapidly 
converted into arable soil. On the windward 
side of the island these tracts have been in 
large measure reclaimed, altho so few years 
have passed, and are under cultivation in 
sugar cane, cotton, arrowroot, pigeon peas 
and other crops; but this has been accom- 
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plished only by deep cultivation thru to the 
underlying old soil, which was thus mixt 
with the ash. The addition of large amounts 
of organic matter is necessary, however, in 
order to maintain fertility. This is done by 
means of manure or of leguminous plants, 
which can be made to grow luxuriantly. It 
is interesting to note that the increased fer- 
tility observable in many places is to be 
attributed to partial sterilization of the 
soil, by the hot ashes spread over it. This 
would lead to an increase in its available 
nitrogen compounds, which in turn would 
stimulate the vegetative growth of any 
plants whose roots could reach it. 

The abundance of nodules on the roots of 
these leguminous plants is evidence that the 
nitrogen-collecting bacteria were not de- 
stroyed in the old soil; or else that they 
were reintroduced with the planting ma- 
terial that was used, and, finding partly 
sterilized soil, and therefore an absence of 
enemies, were given the best chance of in- 
creasing their numbers. It has been largely 
due to this fact that planters have been able 
to obtain such excellent crops, particularly 
of the pigeon pea, which they could utilize 
as a valuable green dressing material. 


Ants That Cook 


The extraordinary habits of the har- 
vester ant have long been known to nat- 
uralists. Certain species not only harvest 
and store in granaries the seeds upon 
which they feed, but actually plant and 
cultivate an annual crop of their food 
seeds. 

Still more remarkable stories are told 
of an ant that is common in Dalmatia, the 
Messor barbarus. According to Dr. Neger, 
of the Dresden Forestry School, this ant 
not only cuts leaves and gathers seeds, but 
actually makes bread or biscuit! The seeds 
are first sprouted, then carried into the 
sun and dried, then taken back to the un- 
derground chambers, where they are 
chewed into a dough. The dough is then 
finally made into tiny cakes, which are 
baked in the sun, then carefully stored for 
future use. 

From these observations it would appear 
that the art of cookery is not confined to 
the human race. All cooking is done by the 
sun, whether in the ripening of fruit or in 
the baking of bread in a stove. The heat 
obtained from fuel is simply stored up 
sunlight set free. 

The Arab and the native Mexican speak 
of ripe fruit as fruit which has been 
cooked in the sun. The ant has somehow 
learned the art of sun cookery, the saliva 
with which it moistens the grain probably 
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taking the place of yeast and sweetening 
thru changes set up by its influence upon 
starch. 


Care of Feeble-Minded Children 


The newspapers which have been discus- 
sing at great length the condition of. the 
New York schools appear to have lost sight 
of one very important subject which has 
been under investigation during the past 
year. That is, the proportion which the 
number of the feeble-minded in the city 
schools bear to that of the normal children, 
and the adaptation of the present school 
system to their care. This investigation has 
been conducted by Dr. Henry H. Goddard, 
head of the Department of Psychological 
Research at the Vineland Training Schoo) 
for Feeble-Minded Children. 

It appears that in the public schools of 
New York City there are 15,000 feeble- 
minded children, or 2 per cent of the total 
number of school children, and that the un- 
graded classes in the schools at present 
provide for only 2000 of these. As a result, 
feeble-minded and normal children are often 
taught together in the same classes, an ar- 
rangement, which is obviously bad for both. 
While the feeble-minded child can learn a 
manual or vocational subject, it cannot 
master the ordinary subjects of the public 
school curriculum. On the other hand, nor- 
mal children are handicapped by the pres- 
ence of these defectives. Parents have a 
horror of institutions for the feeble- 
minded, especially of the one at Randall’s 
Island, which for many years has borne, 
whether rightly or not, a bad reputation. 
He therefore recommends the establish- 
ment of separate schools for them under 
teachers especially trained for the purpose. 
These schools may, he thinks, be made at- 
tractive enough to overcome the objections 
of parents, and may ultimately become city 
institutions for defective children. 

Such a course seems only a _ half-way 
measure to those who have devoted their 
lives to the study of this question, but they 
are aware of the danger of outrunning 
public opinion. The uproar raised in Eng- 
land against the Mental Deficiency bill as 
an attack on individual liberty shows how 
unprepared the public is for radical 
changes. The opposition, to be sure, was 
manifested chiefly outside Parliament. In 
Parliament, where it was supported by 
members of both parties, it was dropt onl’ 
from pressure of business, and the Govern- 
ment has promised to reintroduce it this 
year. But it is by no means certain to pass, 
so great is the popular fear of compulsory 
segregation even in qualified form. 
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Dr. Goddard’s recommendation therefore 
seems to them most wise. It accomplishes 
the main purpose without appealing to the 
strong arm of the state. 


A Roofless Coal Mine 


In the past fifteen months a curious 
method of mining shallow-lying coal has 
grown to huge proportions in the two south- 
east counties of Kansas, one of the bitumin- 
ous districts of the United States. Steam 
shovels are used to strip off the earth from 
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France. It is now found practically over all 
the tropical and warm temperate areas of 
the earth. Five or six sporadic cases were 
reported in the United States prior to 1906, 
but since that time its presence over the 
entire South and sporadically in nearly 
every State of the Union has been demon- 
strated. Just how long it has existed in our 
South is unknown, but it is an undoubted 
fact that the disease is increasing at an 
alarming rate in the Southern States. 

The disease was first diagnosed as a food 
poisoning, allied to ergotism or beriberi; 
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the fuel, which is left bare so real miners, 
lacking only their little cap lamps, can re- 
move the coal with pick and shovel in broad 
daylight. In such mines there is no danger 
from rock falls, black damp or gas explo- 
sions, and that greatest of terrors to the 
underground worker, fire. The “roof” is the 
blue sky. 

Two of the shovels in use are by far the 
largest in the world; and they are digging 
trenches at the rate of 25 feet a day across 
the unbroken prairie 20 to 30 feet deep and 
100 feet wide to each machine. The great 
ridges thrown to one side by these giant 
shovels, which bite off five ordinary wagon 
loads of earth at one dip, look at a distance 
like mountain ranges. Two dipperfuls are 
lifted each minute by each machine, and in 
one day they load 700 tons of coal into rail- 
way cars. The coal vein being worked now is 
approximately 36 inches thick. Twenty 
shovels are in use; and many miners who 
have given up dangerous underground work 
are engaged in “sunshine mining.” 


Pellagra 


The disease pellagra was first reported 
from Spain nearly two hundred years ago. 
By the beginning of the nineteenth century 
it was widely distributed over Italy and 


and Indian corn was blamed as the mal- 
efactor. But the idea that Indian corn 
caused pellagra, because it was deficient in 
nutritive principles as a human food, had 
to be discarded when chemical analysis 
showed it to be rich in fats and nitrogenous 
materials. Moreover it is easily digested. 
Then spoilt corn, it was said, caused the 
poisoning and various bacteria and molds 
came in for their share of the blame. The 
action of the colon bacilli on ingested corn 
was said to cause the toxic effect and even 
corn smut was under suspicion. Since the 
hands and face and other exposed parts of 
the epidermis are early irritated, it has 
been suggested that the toxic effect of the 
corn was ineffective until acted on by the 
chemical rays of the sun. 

Opposed to the maize theory is the fact 
that corn has been used for generations as 
human food over vast areas without caus- 
ing the disease. Moreover, people have had 
pellagra who did not eat Indian corn. Vari- 
ous insects are accused of being the trans- 
mitters of the disease. The buffalo gnat or 
some other species of gnat has been most 
strongly accused. Nematode and other 
worms of stagnant water, as well as some 
species of ameba, have also been under sus- 
picion. The real cause is still unknown. 

The disease is-no respecter of*race, age - 
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or sex, altho it occurs more frequently in 
women. Alcoholism, the stress of mother- 
hood, poverty and poor digestion are the 
frequent antecedents of pellagra. 

Whatever the cause or causes of the dis- 
ease may be, it is one characterized by pro- 
found disturbances. The muscular system 
wastes away, the alimentary tract is con- 
stantly disarranged and the skin becomes 
irritated, often to a loathsome degree, and 
finally the nervous system, sometimes early 
in the progress of the disease, is so affected 
that the mind is destroyed. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
the last three or four years in the treat- 
ment of the disease. When discovered in 
its earliest stages a cure is sometimes 
effected. The treatment is practically the 
same as for tuberculosis, namely, rest, pure 
air, nourishing food and body cleanliness. 


Rural Free Delivery—of Books 


What is known as the “book wagon” has 
become a familiar sight thru Washington 
County, Maryland. It is a welcome visitor 
to the 30,000 rural inhabitants of the coun- 
ty, for it supplies them. with free books 
from the public library of Hagerstown, the 
county seat. 

When the plan for a free library in the 
county was first brought up the public- 
spirited people decided to have it serve the 
whole population instead of a few in the 
largest town. But just how to get the books 
to the country districts became a problem. 
After depending upon the farmers to take 
cases of books out to the deposit stations 
for a year or two, it became evident that if 
this library was to be as vital a thing to 
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THE “BOOK WAGON” 
It carries reading matter from the free library at 
_ the county seat to the farmers of Washington County, 
Maryland. 
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the rural residents as to the city dweller, 
it would be necessary for them to have 
their own conveyance. So a specially built 
bookcase was constructed on a wagon, and 
for the last three years it has traveled over 
the country, leaving cases containing fifty 
books each at sub-stations and along the 
route, serving the people at their homes 
direct from the book-shelves of the wagon. 

The schools are supplied with cases of 
books suitable for the children, and to this 
service the librarian has added the distri- 
bution of pictures, of which the library has 
a good supply. 

Miss Mary L. Titcomb, the librarian at 
Hagerstown, is enthusiastic over the suc- 
cess of the work and the appreciation 
shown by the families, and she is aiming 
high in her plans for its development. 


Hardening Steel by Electricity 


Like the widow’s cruse, the uses to which 
electricity may be put are never exhausted. 
It has now been successfully applied to the 
process of hardening steel. Hardening vari- 
ous combinations of iron alloys that may be 
tempered is no easy task. The cost and 
trouble often run the price of the finished 
product unreasonably high. Tools that 
should be available for everybody are thus 
kept out of the reach of the very persons 
who need them most. 

Comes now the new electric method which 
maintains the furnaces at such uniform 
temperatures that the best possible results 
must follow. The popular methods of gas, 
coal and oil heating forbid the expectation 
of steady heat; fluctuations are inevitable. 
Irregular, spotty heating, with underheat- 
ing at one point and too much heat at an- 
other, is the rule. The consequence is that 
tools are sometimes properly hardened and - 
sometimes not. ; 

There is the lead bath process, for in- 
stance. Sudden application of too much or 
irregular heat causes internal strains which 
produce cracks and crevices. The tools are 
lighter than the liquid lead, and hence float 
on top of it. The dross as well as the lead 
which then adheres to the tool interferes 
greatly with a uniform output, and the 
toxic gases which are associated with this 
manufacture work great harm to the men. 

The new methods, including the electric 
furnace, result in hardening according to 
scientific rules. The heat can be regulated 
without trouble and maintained uniformly 
at any point in a very wide range. Metallic 
salts, melted by the pasage of the electric 
current thru them, produce a solution which 
keeps constant temperature. The tempera- 
ture depends on the amount of the current; 
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the change of one causes a change in the 
other. Any tool dipped into the liquid at a 
fixt temperature will soon come to the same 
temperature and thus become hardened as 
you please. 

Carbon steel requires from 1380° to 
1832° F. It is obtained by baths of chloride 
of barium and chloride of potash. The vari- 
ations in the proportion of one of these 
metallic salts to the other also vary the 
fixt temperature of the solution. The barium 
salt raises the temperature, while the potas- 
sium diminishes it. Common tool steel re- 
quires equal parts of each by weight. 

Barium chloride is used by itself if a 
high-speed steel is to be tempered; 2372° F. 
may thus be steadily maintained with the 
electric current. Only salts of the highest 
purity must be used; otherwise flaws and 
cracks may be found in the final product. 
At either side of the crucible are two iron 
plates which take the place of electrodes, 
between which the current runs thru the 
bath. They must be changed from time to 
time, because the heat soon destroys them. 

A sixty cycle alternating current .with a 
transformer is used with these furnaces. 
The 220 voltage may thus be reduced to a 
volt or two. In addition to the transformer, 
there is a regulating device which allows 
the current strength to be changed for ap- 
propriate temperatures. 


Girl Plumbers 


The girls of the Hollywood High School, 
in the suburbs of Los Angeles, Cal., are 
being given a course in practical plumbing 
during this school. term. The girls are de- 
lighted with the innovation, many of them 
being more interested in the plumbing 
course than in their other studies. 

To some persons it may seem strange 
that soft hands whose most strenuous work 
heretofore has been the embroidering of 
college pillows, or making attractive middy 
suits, should turn with so much enthusiasm 
to iron wrenches and dripping, splashing 
hydrants, but the girls argue that a capable 
housewife should be able to repair the 
leaks in her kitchen, if necessary, and read 
her water meter intelligently to know 
whether her bills are correct or not. 

Their teachers agree with them. And the 
result is a course that will enable Califor- 
nia housewives to stop escaping gas and 
clean congested sinks and know the differ- 
ence between the use of granite and alum- 
inum to save unnecessary expense, and gen- 
erally to extend their ability as expert 
housekeepers. 

That is the principle on which these 
energetic schoolgirls are proceeding in 


GIRL PLUMBERS 


LEARNING TO PLUMB 


This novel addition to their curriculum is very popu- 
lar among the girls of the Hollywood High School, 
near Los Angeles. 


their course of soldering pipes and insert- 
ing washers and other branches of prac- 


‘tical plumbing. And the large and growing 


number of names enrolled in the class is 
the proof of its extraordinary popularity. 


Baltimore’s Municipal Journal 


One of the most conspicuous, if not im- 
portant, innovations of Mayor James H. 
Preston’s administration at Baltimore is 
the publication of the Baltimore Municipal 
Journal, an_ eight-page semi-monthly, 
which made its initial bow with the issue 
of January 17th last. 

No little opposition, both in and out of 
council, developed against the journal 
when an appropriation of $5000 for this 
purpose was placed in the budget for 1913, 
the three principal objections being: 

1. That the publication would be used as 
a party organ to exploit the present ad- 
ministration. 

2. That it could not be made to serve 
any purpose that the daily newspapers do 
not already serve. 

3. That it would therefore entail an un- 
necessary expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money. 
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Mayor Preston, in his salutatory with the 
first issue of the paper, said: 

“It is not intended to take the place of 
the newspapers,—it is not intended to de- 
ery, criticise or praise,—but to/contain in 
detail the municipal items given to the 
daily press; and in addition, those matters 
which are of interest to the citizens and the 
taxpayers, tho, perhaps, not of interest to 
the casual reader. We hope to give a con- 
cise, impartial and sincere statement of the 
vast work of the municipality, so that the 
great body of citizens, interested in know- 
ing what is going on in the various mu- 
nicipal activities from day to day, can find 
a record thereof in the pages of Baltimore’s 
Municipal Journal.” 

Without attempting at this time to 
answer the objections, let it be said that as 
to the first it would not require a prophet 
to forecast the speedy doom of the publica- 
tion with the first attempt on the part of 
the present or future administrations to 
make of the new publication a party organ. 
Indeed, it is quite disappointing to some of 
the opponents of the present administra- 
tion that no such attempt has been made 
from the beginning. 

As to the second and third objections, it 
certainly must be of interest to the tax- 
payers of any city to know at all times 
what is being done by its public servants. 
The Baltimore Municipal Journal publishes 
the facts of interest to the taxpayers per- 
taining to the operation and management 


of the city government; it gives brief ac- ° 


counts of the municipal projects of the 
mayor and his cabinet as discussed at the 
mayor’s weekly cabinet meeting, the daily 
activities of all of the city departments, 
the proceedings of the Board of Estimates, 
the transactions before the Board of 
Awards, which awards contracts for work 
and supplies, the proceedings of the City 
Council and all other boards or commis- 
sions connected with the city government. 
All of these matters are, of course, com- 
mented on in the daily newspapers accord- 
ing to the available space, but they are 
also of sufficient interest to a great and 
increasing number of citizens to warrant 
the publication of full reports on what the 
public servants are doing and how they are 
doing it frequently instead of annually. 
It is undoubtedly true that public interest 
in municipal affairs has had a _ great 
awakening, and this determination on the 
part of Mayor Preston to let the public 
have the ungarnished facts twice a month 
has been favorably received by the ma- 
jority of the interested citizens and tax- 
payers. Already Baltimore’s Municipal 
Journal has over 1800 paid subscribers. 
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The publication of such a journal, while 
new with Baltimore, is not an untried 
proposition. The following cities, and per- 
haps others, have made the experiment: 
Boston, Centralia (lIll.), Chattanooga, 
Colorado Springs, Denver, Houston, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, San José (Cal.) and Tacoma. 

One of the best examples of the wisdom 
of publishing such a journal is that. fur- 
nished by the City Record, published by 
New York City. Comptroller Prendergast, 
of New York City, said in a recent letter 
to Comptroller Thrift, of Baltimore: 

“Forty or fifty years ago all the city ad- 
vertising was done through the news- 
papers. If that were done now, the annual 
cost would be in the neighborhood of one 
million dollars. The actual cost of advertis- 
ing printed in the newspapers now is about 
$225,000 per annum, $100,000 of which is 
statutory. The balance of the advertising is 
covered by the City Record. The cost of 
publishing the City Record is about $130,- 
000 per annum, including the supplements.” 

Two plans in connection with Baltimore’s 
Municipal Journal are now contemplated: 

1. The establishment of a municipal 
printing plant for the printing not only of 
the journal, but of the city’s multitudinous 
forms, contracts, specifications, depart- 
mental annual reports and the weekly 
journal of the proceedings of the City 
Council. 

2. The publication in the Baltimore Mu- 
nicipal Journal of the city’s advertisements, 
as is done by New York City in the City 
Record, instead of in the newspapers. 

WILLIAM TALBOT CHILDS, 
Deputy Comptroller of Baltimore. 


Saccharin Smuggling 


For centuries daring smugglers have 
evaded customs officers with jewelry, 
opium, silks and a thousand different arti- 
cles on which the import duty was high. 

It is only within the last ten years, how- 
ever, that smugglers have turned their at- 
tention to saccharin—a coal tar product 
several hundred times as sweet as sugar. 
In 1902 Germany and Austria forbade the 
manufacture or sale of this substance, be- 
lieving it somewhat injurious, but more in- 
fluenced by its keen competition with the 
beet sugar made in enormous quantities in 
those countries. 

The German and Austrian housewives, 
however, believe saccharin is harmless and 
insist on using it because it is so much 
cheaper than sugar. It is really not cheap- 
er by the pound, but a dollar’s worth of it 
will do far more sweetening than a dollar’s 
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worth of sugar. As a result, a race of in- 
genious smugglers has developed along the 
Belgian and Swiss borders, and in six 
years nearly five hundred have been ar- 
rested and convicted. Austria alone has 
confiscated twelve tons. It is well known 
that in Zurich a hundred and thirty people 
make their living by this traffic, and a 
night train from Switzerland into Ger- 
many was called the “Saccharin Train” for 
obvious reasons. 

In the United States saccharin has been 
used to sweeten canned corn, glucose can- 
dies and the like, but its use in interstate 
commerce has now been prohibited. 


The Relative Power of Illuminants 


In the discussion of the relative values 
and qualities of various sources of illu- 
mination the following comparative table 
is used. It shows the intrinsic brilliancy of 
each source of light in standard candle- 
power per square centimeter (about 0.155 
square inches) : 


a ee ee 0.66 
IN aie c ay a swt cone hes 0.75 
Petroleum lamp ........eccccses 0.98 
WONG GID oss sncwewceces 1.00 
Incandescent gas burner ....... 5.06 
Acetylene GAM 2. ccccseccccese 6.23 
Carbon filament glow lamp ...... 86.50 
Metallic filament glow lamp ..... 219.50 
Are lamp (approximate) ....... 3000.00 


Sun at zenith (approximate) .... 90,000.00 


Measuring a Frozen Water Supply 


In the semi-arid West the amount of 
water which melting snows will contribute 
to the mountain streams is a matter of vital 
interest. Accordingly the United States 
Weather Bureau has undertaken to fore- 
cast, early in March of each year, the prob- 
able dry-season flow. To do this it is neces- 
sary to make a systematic survey of the 
extent, depth, density and water equivalent 
of the snow layer on the headwater slopes 
of certain irrigation streams. The Bureau 
is also coéperating with various irrigation 
and power companies in this work by fur- 
nishing them the instrumental equipment 
and publishing the reports of their surveys. 

This snow measurement is no mere esti- 
mate based on general appearances, as have 
been the predictions made by the Old Settler 
heretofore; it consists of careful soundings 
of the snow, made with specially construct- 
ed apparatus at several thousand places in 
the watershed, about forty or fifty exam- 
inations being made per square mile of 
snow. 

The apparatus is handled by two men 
traveling on snowshoes, and consists of a 





snow-density tube two and one-half inches 
in diameter and 50 inches long, with which 
the snow samples are taken; and a spring 
balance scales for weighing the tube and 
contents, the dial of the scale being gradu- 




















RECORDING SNOW DEPTH AND DENSITY 


The U. S. Weather Bureau Observer is making an 
observation with a density tube and a scale hung 
from an alpenstock. Part of the snow core protrudes 
from the tube. 


ated to show the water-equivalent of the 
contents of the tube. 

After the survey has been completed, 
daily gaugings of the stream flow show the 
amount of water flowing away, and observa- 
tions from a precipitation gauge show the 
amount of water added to the watershed in 
the form of rain or snow, so that at any 
date, comparisons may be made with the 
water prospects at the same dates in any © 
previous years during which measurements 
of this sort have been made. This is the plan 
in operation for three seasons on the Maple 
Creek watershed near Springville, Utah, 
and excellent results have been obtained so 
far from the predictions. 

J. CECIL ALTER 
Observer, U. S. Weather Bureau, 
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An Incident at Mr. Beecher’s Church.— 
On Sunday evening, at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, when the pastor announced the 
results of a collection which had been taken 
up in the morning for the Children’s Aid 
Society, he read a note left in the plate to 
the following effect:. 

“I am an Englishman; the superintendent 
of an anti-slavery school. I have stood up 
during the whole service, and no one has 
been polite enough to offer me a seat. I in- 
close a half-sovereign.” 

Without changing a muscle of his face, 
and with the utmost gravity, Mr. Beecher 
proceeded to say: “Hereafter I wish my 
congregation and the ushers to understand, 
when they see an Englishman standing in 
the crowd who has been the superintendent 
of an anti-slavery Sabbath school, and who 
has a half-sovereign: in his pocket, they 
must give him a seat instantly.” 


GREECE 


The Kingdom of Greece, which, for many 
months, has been begging for a king, has at 
last found a gentleman willing to take the 
crown. Of course he is not a Greek. Greece 
governed by a Greek would be a propriety 
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BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE 
THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 
A cartoon by Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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which Europe would not tolerate. The offi- 
cial telegram from Athens to London an- 
nounces the news as follows, dated the 2d: 

“The National Assembly of Greece, by a 
decree agreed upon today, have unanimous- 
ly proclaimed as the constitutional King of 
the Greeks, Prince William George, second 
son of Prince Christian of Denmark, under 
the title of George I, King of the Greeks. 
His successors will profess the orthodox re- 
ligion.” 


Pebbles 


“Do you prefer burlesque to drama?” 
“Why, of chorus.”—Yale Record. 


Home is a place where you can take off 
your new shoes and put on your old man- 
ners.—Ye Crabbe. 


“Oh, Clarence,” cried the expectant bride, 
“father has offered to pay all the expenses 
of our honeymoon trip.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Clarence. “Then we'll 
never come back.”—Brooklyn Life. 


Guest (to waiter) —“This soup has a hair 
in it!” 
Waiter—“That’s no hair. It’s a crack in 
the plate.” 
Guest—“It’s a funny crack that can wrig- 
gle!”—Judge. 
OPERAWOCKY. 


’Twas sembrich, and the emmaeames 
Did gluck and gadski in farrar; 
All scotti were the tetrazzines, 
And the jadlowkers nordica. 


“Beware the schumanheink, my son! 

The weils that catch, the teytes that bite! 
Beware the fornia, and shun 

The marygarden night!” 


He took his slezak sword in hand: 
Long time the bonci foe he sought. 

So rested he by the fremstad tree, 
And stood awhile in thought. 


And as in rappold thought he stood, 
The schumanheink with eyes of flame, 

Came burrian thru the griswold wood, 
And hinshawed as it came! 


One, two! One, two! And thru and thru 
The slezak blade went snicker snack! 
He left it dead and with its head 
He segurolaed back. 


“And hast thou slain the schumanheink? 
Come to my arms, my destinn boy! 
Caruso day! ruffo! calvé!” 
He melbaed in his joy. 


’Twas sembrich, and the emmaeames 
Did gluck and gadski in farrar; 
All scotti were the tetrazzines, 


And the jadlowkers nordica. —Life. 
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Openiog of the Tariff Session 


On the first day of the special session of 
Congress, the 7th inst., Mr. Clark was again 
elected Speaker of the House, receiving 271 
votes. There were 111 for James R. Mann, 
the Republican candidate, and 18 for Victor 
Murdock, whom the Progressives had nom- 
inated. The Tariff revision bill was intro- 
duced by Mr. Underwood. It covers the en- 
tire tariff, and is substantially in accord 
with last year’s Democratic bills in the 
schedules to which those bills related. Nota- 
ble exceptions are removal of the duty on 
raw wool (which in last year’s bill was re- 
tained at 20 per cent) and a reduction of 
the duty on sugar by one-quarter, with a 
provision repealing the entire duty three 
years hence. The limits of our space will not 
permit a comprehensive summary of the 
bill. Among the products or articles put on 
the free list are meats, flour, shoes, lumber, 
coal, iron ore, milk, potatoes, cotton bag- 
ging, leather, sewing machines, steel rails, 
nails, fence wire and fish. 

It is estimated that the revenue would be 
reduced by $86,000,000. The present maxi- 
mum and minimum provisions are repealed, 
and the President is authorized to negotiate 
treaties of reciprocity, subject to ratifica- 
tion by a majority vote of Congress. As a 
rule, ad valorem rates are substituted for 
the present specific duties. A reduction of 
5 per cent is allowed for goods imported in 
Amerizan-built ships, owned wholly by 
American citizens. The importation of any 
aigrette or plume er skin or feather of a 
wild bird, ostriches excepted, is forbidden. 
Provisions for an income tax are a part of 
the bill. These impose a tax of 1 per cent 
upon incomes in excess of $4000 and rising 
to $20,000, with graduated additions which 
make the highest rate 4 per cent, for in- 
comes exceeding $100,000. 

On the following day, President Wilson 
went to the capitol and read his message, 
at a joint session of the Senate and the 
House. A majority of the Democrats of the 
Senate Finance Committee desired that 
sugar and wool should be considered in two 
separate bills. He preferred one bill for the 
entire tariff, and on the 9th he again visited 
the Capitol for a conference with Senators 
en this subject. It was known that the ac- 
tion of Senators from States producing 


sugar or wool might prevent the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. Wilson thought that the caucus of 
House Democrats should be an open one. He 
was opposed, however, by a vote of 164 to 
84. The caucus has been discussing the bill, 
schedule by schedule. It has added shoe ma- 
chinery to the free list and increased the 
Underwood rates on pottery and glassware. 
The efforts of a few Democrats to modify 
the sugar clauses were unsuccessful. Mo- 
tions to defer the removal of the entire duty 
for nine years, or for any time longer than 
three. years, were defeated by large majori- 
ties. At the end of the week a considerable 
number of Democrats opposing free wool 
united in a movement to procure a duty. 
The fate of the wool and sugar clauses in 
the Senate could not be foreseen. 

Complaints have been made by manufac- 
turers directly interested in the proposed 
changes. The American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association has sent to the Demo- 
cratic leaders resolutions declaring that the 
proposed duties on cotton goods would cause 
“appalling depression” of the industry and 
a transfer of a large part of it to foreign 
lands. Flour mill men say that if flour is to 
be free, there should be no duty on wheat. 
Manufacturers of woolen goods complain. 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines op- 
pose free sugar because they desire to re- 
tain their advantage. Importers in New 
York severely criticise the changes in the 
administrative part of the tariff law, as- 
serting that they are in the interest of pro- 
tected manufacturers. 

Connecticut was the thirty-sixth State to 
vote approval of the Constitutional amend- 
ment providing for direct popular election 
of Senators. No more are needed, and Sena- 
tors hereafter will be chosen by the method 
thus prescribed. 


California and Japan 


The Japanese Government, on the 12th, 
directed its Ambassador at Washington to 
make formal representations concerning the 
bill, pending in California’s Legislature, re- 
lating to the holding of land by aliens. 
There is much irritation in Japan on ac- 
count of this bill. A meeting of the leading 
Chambers of Commerce has been valled, to 
consider the matter. There was talk of boy- 
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cotting the Panama Exposition at San 
Francisco, but it is now said that such ac- 
tion will not be taken. The bill has been so 
amended that it is said to be technically in 
harmony now with existing treaties. 

President Wilson has repeatedly con- 
ferred with California Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and has exprest a hope that the 
measure will be made unobjectionable. He 
has said that if its objectionable provisions 
are enacted, the question must then be 
taken to the Supreme Court for a final de- 
cision. In Japan it is said by the press that 
passage of the bill would be “a deathblow 
to the Christian propaganda” in that coun- 
try. For this reason missionaries are urged 
to exert their influence against it. 


Floods in the South 


At the end of last week New Orleans 
was in danger, owing to the growing flood 
of the Mississippi. Levees had _ been 
strengthened, but it was expected that the 
water would be higher than ever before. In 
the course of the week several levees in Ar- 
kansas and near Memphis gave way. There 
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is an epidemic of smallpox in the camps of 
refugees along the lower Ohio. President 
Wilson has asked the National Drainage 
Congress, in session at St. Louis, to con- 
sider plans for preventing such floods as 
have recently caused so much loss of life 
and property. Senator Newlands will press 
for action upon his bill, which would create 
a board empowered to regulate rivers and 
would provide a fund of $50,000,000 a year 
for ten years. 

It is estimated that the loss of property 
in Ohio amounts to $250,000,000, and that 
the cost of rebuilding bridges and ap- 
proaches, with accompanying work, will .be 
from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. The pres- 
ent governments of several counties and 
municipalities may be superseded, so far as 
the work of reconstruction is concerned, by 
commissions. It is proposed that these shall 
serve for two years. 


The Situation in Mexico 


Little progress was made last week either 
by the rebels or by Huerta’s troops. Car- 
ranza’s men captured two towns in Nuevo 








PRESIDENT WILSON READING HIS MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


The House and Senate in joint session in the House of Representatives heard the first message delivered 
personally by a President since John Adams's time, 112 years ago. Speaker Clark and Vice-President Marshall 
are seated on the rostrum; the President stands at the reading desk just in front. The members of Congress 
are seated on the benches which have replaced the desks used until this year. It used to be too easy to read 


and write during the debates. 
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Leon, where General Aubert has been fight- 
ing for the Government. At Naco, on the 
Arizona border, General Ojeda defended 
himself, with 300 men, against repeated at- 
tacks by a much larger force of rebels. He 
was aided by fine artillery, handled by an 
expert English gunner and two negroes 
who had deserted from the American Ninth 
Cavalry. One of these negroes. was killed 
by the side of his machine gun. In one of 
the Naco battles, on the 8th, many bullets 
crossed the boundary. Five soldiers and a 
teamster of the Ninth Cavalry were 
wounded by them. Whereupon both factions 
were sharply warned by the American com- 
mander. In the South, the city of Tenan- 
cingo, in the State of Mexico, was cap- 
tured by the rebel forces of General de 
la O. At the port of Guaymas, in Sonora, 
two sailors from the American cruiser 
“California” were killed by the police in a 
street fight. 

The charges against Ambassador Wilson, 
sent to Washington by Luis Rojas, an offi- 
cer of Mexico’s Congress and grand master 
of the Masonic order in Mexico, have been 
supported by several persons, one of these 
. being the widow of the late President Ma- 
dero. The Huerta Government has under- 
taken to prosecute Rojas for treason. Refu- 
gees from Mexico tell stories about the kill- 
ing of Madero and Suarez. Martias Oviedo, 
formerly Madero’s secretary, says they 
were made unconscious by drugs and were 
shot while in that condition. Their dead 
bodies, he continues, were taken from the 
palace in an automobile. Jose Quevedo, 
formerly editor of a paper at the Mexican 
capital, whose publication office was burned 
by Huerta, says he saw the assassination; 
that Suarez was shot in the street by a file 
of soldiers; that the same soldiers refused 
to kill Madero, and that he was shot by 
their commander, Major Cardenas, who has 
since been promoted. 

Colonel Rivera, formerly of Madero’s 
army, but now in Mobile, says he saw the 
murder of Abram Gonzales, Governor of 
Chihuahua. Gonzales, he asserts, was not 
shot, but, with hands and feet tightly 
bound, was thrown under a railway train 
which mangled and crushed him. The 
Huerta Government sought to intercept Dr. 
Francisco Vasquez Gomez as he was leav- 
ing the country at Vera Cruz, last week, on 
a Ward Line boat, but the captain would 
not give him up, and he went to Cuba. 

Huerta’s Government greatly desires 
formal recognition at: Washington. It is said 
that failure to borrow money in New York 
or Europe has been due to lack of such 
recognition, and Huerta is sorely in need of 
money. The railroads are crippled, many 
of the great smelting plants are closed or 
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are running on half time, and rebels en- 
counter little opposition. 


Other Countries South of Us 


At the opening of the new session of 
Cuba’s Congress, on the 7th, there were in- 
dications that the patronage controversy 
between the President-elect and Governor 
Asbert had been settled. The new President 
will be supported by a majority in both 
houses. It is feared, however, that the assas- 
sination of Ceferino A. Mendez, the recent- 
ly elected Conservative Mayor of Cien- 
fuegos, will be followed by a bloody feud be- 
tween Conservatives and Liberals. 

There has been some excitement in Ha- 
vana because of a duel, in which Rudolph 
Warren, the son of a rich American owner 
of sugar mills, was killed by Hannibal 
Mesa. The latter’s seconds were ex-Speaker 
Ferrara and a member of Congress. Sec- 
onds on the other side were another mem- 
ber of Congress and an army officer who 
is the nephew of the Secretary of State. 
Mesa at once came to New York. Ferrara 
has been sharply criticised in the Havana 
press. It is alleged that the terms of the 
duel were unjust to Warren, who was 
known to be very near-sighted. Ferrara has 
sought to defend himself in a published 
statement. It is expected that several addi- 
tional duels will be caused by the contro- 
versy. The Cuban Government has sent 
agents to the Isle of Pines to inquire as to 
the interest of American residents in the 
movement for annexation to the United 
States. 

Brazil and Peru have recognized the 
Chinese republic. Brazil’s tariff concessions 
to Americans have been renewed, but only 
to April 9, and further renewal will depend, 
it is said, upon the action of our Govern- 
ment in the suit, under the Sherman act, 
against Brazil’s cornered or valorized coffee. 

In the House, at Washington, Mr. 
Simms’s bill to repeal the toll exemption 
clause in the Panama Canal act has been 
introduced again. It is approved by the 
chairman of the House Committee, but em- 
phatically opposed by the chairman of the 
Senate Committee, Mr. O’Gorman. Press 
dispatches say that the President is not yet 
convinced that exemption violates the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. 


Canada and the Navy Bill 


The dogged opposition of the Canadian 
Liberal party to Mr. Borden’s bill providing 
for a gift of three dreadnoughts to the Brit- 
ish Navy at a cost of $35,000,000 seems 
likely to be the occasion for bringing about 
drastic changes in procedure in the Domin- 
ion Parliament. Since Parliament reassem- 
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bled after the Easter recess there has been 
no repetition of the continuous day and 
night sittings which characterized the weeks 
from March 3 to 8, and March 10 to 16— 
each of which weeks officially appears in 
the Hansards as consisting of one single 
day. By the courtesy of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
the Government was enabled to get thru 
votes on account—one-sixth of supply—to 
carry on the Government services. This 
done, the debate on the navy bill was re- 
sumed, and it was quickly made clear that 
the Liberals were as much determined to 
obstruct its passage as they had been be- 
fore Easter. 

The rules of the Canadian Parliament 
permit of practically unlimited debate, and 
it was thru taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus given to obstruct Government 
business that Mr. Borden and the Conserva- 
tives forced Sir Wilfrid Laurier to go to 
the country on the reciprocity question in 
1911. The Liberals claim that they have 
quite as good a right to force the Govern- 
ment to appeal to the people on the navy 
question, for there was not even a hint of 
Mr. Borden’s policy of a contribution in 
money to the British navy from the Con- 
servative leaders at the general election. 

Seeing that there was no possibility of 
carrying the Navy bill under the existing 
rules, Mr. Borden changed his tactics, and 
introduced an amendment to the rules which 
would permit the Government to exercise 
the closure. By a clever parliamentary trick 
on Wednesday of last week the Government 
leaders, assisted by the Speaker, deprived 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier of the opportunity of 
replying to Mr. Borden when he proposed 
the new rule—an action which precipitated 
what was almost a riot in the House of 
Commons. 

This incident has greatly embittered 
feeling in Canada, and many supporters of 
the Borden Government have protested 
against the treatment of the ex-Premier. 
The English newspapers are beginning to 
protest against the gift of the three battle- 
ships being put thru Parliament by sheer 
force of a majority which was elected on 
a totally different issue, and are asking 
that there may be an expression of the will 
of the people before the ships are accepted 
by the British Government. If the closure 
rules are carried, the Borden Government 
can, no doubt, force the Navy bill thru the 
House of Commons; but the Senate is still 
overwhelmingly Liberal, and this is a case 
in which it would probably use its power 
and reject the bill. One thing is assured. 
Canada will make some contribution to the 
Imperial navy, but when this contribution 
will be made, and in what form, it is not 
possible yet to predict. 
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Mrs. Pankhurst Is Freed 


On the 12th, after serving nine days of 
a three years’ term of imprisonment for in- 
citing persons unknown to commit arson, 
Emmeline Pankhurst was released on 
license from Holloway Jail, and removed to 
a nursing home. Mrs. Pankhurst had re- 


‘fused all nourishment, and forcible feeding 


had not been attempted, owing, it is said, 
to a weakness of the heart. She must report 
at intervals to the police, and if she com- 
mits any misdemeanor is liable to rearrest 
without a warrant, and to imprisonment for 
the rest of her term. 

The militant leader was, of course, not 
present at the great Albert Hall demon- 
stration of April 10—tho she announced in 
advance that she would “break the bars” to 
be there. Suffrage workers deny that they 
are responsible for the anonymous letter re- 
ceived by Justice Sir Charles Montague 
Lush, who sentenced Mrs. Pankhurst, 
threatening him with death. “Human life 
is sacred to us, as much so now as before 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s sentence,” says the secre- 
tary of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union. 

Haystack burning, the firing of railway 
cars, the planting of bombs, are all reported 
from different English towns. The grand- 
stand of the great cricket ground at Tun- 
bridge Wells was fired on the 11th, and a 
suffraget attack upon the balloon and aero- 
plane sheds of the Army Flying Corps is 
reported from Farnsborough. At the Sun- | 
day meetings for suffrage in London, the 
crowds were more hostile than ordinarily, 
and the police had to exert themselves ac- 
tively to save the women from rough hand- 
ling. 

Zelie Emerson, an American militant, 
was released from Holloway on the 8th. 
Various reports of her serious condition are 
in circulation. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to create an international incident of 
this case. 


A Suffrage Strike in Belgium 


A general strike of workingmen, who de- 
mand manhood suffrage and the principle, 
one man one vote (instead of the existing . 
system of plural voting) seems inevitable 
in Belgium. Action by the young King, who 
is popular, and is thought to be more lib- 
eral than the ministry, can alone prevent it. 

From 300,000 to 400,000 workingmen are 
involved, and in some quarters a revolution, 
or the secession of the Walloon and Flem- 
ish Provinces, is prophesied. The Socialist 
party is back of the movement, and its lead- 
ers are optimistic. They say that contribu- 
tions are pouring in from many outside 
sources, some of them from Belgian resi- 
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dents in the United States, and that a four 
or six weeks’ general strike is feasible, tho 
they hope to win their victory in three 
weeks. Order will be kept, it is said. Maur- 
ice Maeterlinck, who has been called the 
Belgian Shakespeare, has exprest his sym- 
pathy with the laboring classes “in this 
great battle against a Ministry which rep- 
resents all the ugliness, lowness and perfidy 
of the old Belgian clericalism.” 

The railways claim to have enough coal 
on hand to last six weeks. The printers, it 
is reported, will contribute generously, but 
will not leave their work. Many employers 
are subscribing to the strike-fund, making 
the outlay as a kind of insurance. In Liége, 
employers offer half pay to their workers 
who strike for the suffrage for three days, 
if they will only return to work on the 
fourth. The “Christian unions,” associations 
of Catholic workingmen, said to have a 
membership of 85,000, have decided against 
the strike. On Sunday, there were several 
Socialist parades, the biggest of them at 
Mons, where between 20,000 and 30,000 men 
were in line. 

The seriousness of a prolonged strike of 
the miners in the region of Borinage is very 
great. These wet mines would be practically 
ruined by a week’s idleness. 

When France was threatened by a gen- 
eral strike, during the first Briand minis- 
try, the Government interfered by calling 
men to the colors, and then assigning all 
railway workers to the railways. No such 
device could be effectively operated in Bel- 
gium, where the war footing is only 180,000 
men in a population of 8,000,000. Fifty 
thousand soldiers are under arms, but most 
of these troops are “citizen soldiers,” 
strongly sympathetic with their Socialist 
brethren in cases where they are not Social- 
ists themselves. 

The Belgian suffrage is limited to men 
over twenty-five years of age. Those with 
property valued at $400 or deriving $20 
annually from national bonds vote twice. 
Graduates of the higher secondary schools, 


office holders and professional men vote 


three times. 


Alfonso Again Escapes Assassination 


On Sunday, the 13th, the King of Spain, 
returning to his palace from a review of 
conscripts, narrowly missed assassination. 
Three shots were fired at him by a Cata- 
lonian aged twenty-five years, named Rafael 
Sancho Alegret. The young King saved his 
life by dismounting when he heard the first 
shot, and standing behind his_ horse, which 
was wounded in the chest. The assailant 
describes himself as a carpenter, but has 
not the appearance of a manual laborer. He 
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is variously reported to have made the at- 
tempt “‘on a sudden impulse” and to avenge 
the execution of the anarchist Ferrer. 

Alfonso XIII came to the throne at six- 
teen years of age, in 1902. Tho personally 
popular, attempts to assassinate him have 
been made on seven earlier occasions. On 
June 1, 1906, his wedding day, a bomb was 
thrown into the carriage in which the royal 
couple was returning from the Cathedral. 
Just a year earlier, in Paris, a bomb was 
thrown at the King, who was seated in an 
open carriage with the President of France, 
Emile Loubet. Alfonso has shown notable 
courage in danger. Thus on the latest of 
these occasions he turned the assault into a 
personal triumph and received an ovation 
from his subjects. 

Jose Canalejas, Spain’s Liberal Prime 
Minister, was assassinated only last No- 
vember. 


Franco-German Trade 


The Lokal Anzeiger states that France 
would have more to lose than Germany in 
the event of a commercial boycott between 
the two Powers; since “the sale of French 
products in Germany is very sensibly 
greater than that of German products in 
France.” 

The Paris Temps corrects this statement 
thus: From 1908 to 1911 the French im- 
portations into Germany have risen from 
420,000,000 marks in value to only 524,000,- 
000, while the German products admitted 
thru French custom houses are now worth 
about 600,000,000, instead of the 438,000,- 
000 of five years ago. 


Montenegro and the Balkans 


The siege of Scutari is likely to be raised 
by the Montenegrins and Servians. Monte- 
negro will, it is said, receive monetary and 
territorial concessions. There has been no 
important news from Scutari since the 
bloody capture of the Tarakesch Fortress 
near that city, early in the month. Rumors 
of the capture of Scutari itself were false. 
When the powers undertook to coerce Mon- 
tenegro and, at Austria’s special instance, 
to withhold territorial aggrandizement, 
King Nicholas planned to abdicate with a 
view to the union of his country with Ser- 
via. Prince William of Sweden, second son 
of King Gustavus, is said to be a leading 
candidate for the throne of the made-to- 
order kingdom of Albania. 

Bulgaria is said to have laid formal claim 
to Salonika, now occupied by the Greeks. 
The Powers have made further concessions 
to Bulgaria, since making their last formal 
announcement of a basis for peace-terms. 
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Life Insurance and the Income Tax 


Life insurance interests are troubled over 
the possible unfavorable effects of the in- 
come tax provisions of the new tariff bill 
now before the extraordinary session of 
Congress. While it is difficult to believe that 
it is the intention of the national legisla- 
ture to lay an impost on the benefits accru- 
ing thru death to widows and orphans, the 
language of the bill seems sufficiently clear 
in that direction to cause apprehension. 
Section II, subdivision B, reads as under: 

“That, subject only to such exemptions 
and deductions as are hereinafter allowed, 
the net income of a taxable person shall in- 
clude gains, profits and income derived from 
salaries, wages or compensation for per- 
sonal service of whatever kind and in what- 
ever form paid, or from professions, voca- 
tions, businesses, trade, commerce, or sales 
or dealings in property, whether real or 
personal, growing out of the ownership or 
use of or interest in real or personal prop- 
erty, also from interest, rent, dividends, se- 
curities, or the transaction of any lawful 
business carried on for gain or profit, or 
gains or profits and income derived from 
any source whatever, including the income 
from but not the. value of property acquired 
by bequest, devise, or descent, and also the 
proceeds of life insurance policies paid upon 
the death of the person insured.” 

This section is evidently intended as a 
definition of the word income as used in the 
bill. Incomes are the thing to be taxed ac- 
cording to the general understanding. A 
person owning $100,000 worth of property 
—real estate, mortgages, stocks, bonds, etc. 
—the earnings on which aggregate $5000 a 
year, is to pay a tax on $1000, the proposed 
law exempting all incomes of $4000 and 
less. Now, the question arises: Under the 
language of the bill are the proceeds of a 
life insurance death claim to be regarded 
as capital or income? We will bring the 
first and last portions of the bill into close 
relation in order to simplify the matter for 
readier comprehension: “the net income of 
a taxable person shall include gains, profits 
and income derived from salaries, wages 
or compensation for personal service, etc. 

and also the proceeds of life in- 
surance policies paid upon the death of the 
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person insured.” Compressing closer we 
fairly have the following: “the net income 
of a taxable person shall include 

the proceeds of life insurance policies paid 
upon the death of the person insured.” If 
that is what is meant, then all death bene- 
fits in excess of $4000 are taxable. 

The author of the income provisions of . 
the bill, Representative Hull, of Tennessee, 
is reported as disavowing any intention of 
bringing the principal sum payable as a 
death claim by a life insurance company 
within the taxing powers of the law, where- 
fore we may conclude that the purpose is to 
make the income derivable from the pro- 
ceeds of a policy taxable. But it must be 
admitted that the actual language used is 
susceptible of a different construction. 

It is not reasonable to believe that benef- 
icences of this character will ever become 
the object of taxation in this country, and 
it is therefore the duty of policyholders and 
the managements of life insurance com- 
panies to see that the law on this point is 
clear of all possibility of confusion and 
doubt. Last week a special meeting of the 
executive committee of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents was held in New 
York City and Robert Lynn Cox, chairman 
and general counsel, was instructed to com- 
municate by wire with every life insurance 
company in the United States, calling their 
attention to the situation and advising ac- 
tion in simplifying it. 

If, as seems to be the case, only incomes 
derived from the proceeds of death benefits 
are to be taxed, no harm would ensue, for 
an amount of principal closely approximat- 
ing $100,000 is required to get the annual 
income above the exemption, $4000; and 
persons receiving so large a sum could pay 
the tax without inconvenience. On the other 
hand, the amount of revenue secured by the 
Government would be small because the 
number of persons carrying life insurance 
aggregating $100,000 and over is compara- 
tively small. As a matter of fact, all the 
argument is against including any mention 
of life insurance in the bill, except to ex- 
empt it specifically from taxation as, in 
subdivision G, all labor, horticultural, fra- 
ternal and beneficiary societies, orders and 
associations are exempted. 
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Missouri Anti-Trust Law 


A year or more ago the Legislature of the 
State of Missouri, emulating the examples 
set by Texas and Louisiana, enacted what 
is called a fire insurance rating law. That 
is to say, it deprived the companies, indi- 
vidually and collectively, of the right to 
calculate rates on insurable property in that 
State, and vested all authority in that par- 
ticular in a bureau under governmental 
direction, with the requirement that all 
schedules of rates should be filed with and 
receive the approval of the Commissioner 
of Insurance before becoming effective. 
There were a number of other provisions, 
but the principal object was to remove the 
rate-making power from the companies and 
lodge it with the State. 

As a matter of course, the companies ob- 
jected to this innovation and have properly 
regarded all such movements as an invasion 
of their trading prerogatives; but, with 
their characteristic timidity, they submitted 
there just as they had done elsewhere. Fire 
insurance managements are extremely con- 
servative and are inclined to put up with a 
great measure of imposition rather than 
imperil the plants they have built up in any 
given field. That they and their policyhold- 
ers are the unnecessary victims of unwise 
laws of one kind or another in the greater 
number of the States, particularly in the 
West and South, is a fact well known to 
every careful student of the subject. We 
say unnecessary victims deliberately, be- 
cause some of the laws referred to are not 
only of no benefit whatever, but are pro- 
ductive of injurious results and as a con- 
sequence increase the cost of the service. 

The companies bowed submissively to the 
Missouri rating law and sought to make 
the best of a poor situation. After great 
trouble and expense—several hundred thou- 
sand dollars as to the latter, all of which 
came out of the companies’ treasuries—the 
entire State was rerated; and it was dis- 
covered that the premium tax would be just 
a little higher than it had been before. 
Official theories seem to have failed when 
put to actual test. A new Legislature comes 
in and repeals the rating law, putting in 
its place a drastic anti-trust law, so gen- 
eral in its terms and so severe as to proce- 
dure and penalties as to render operation 
under it extremely dangerous to manage- 
ments. This law becomes effective on June 1. 

In a statement made by Judge Thomas 
Bates, of Chicago. general counsel of the 
associated companies. a distinguished ex- 
pert in fire insurance law, he says: 

“The recent measure passed and signed 
by Governor Major is by far the most dras- 


tic of any regulatory law ever attempted by 
any State in this country. It is absolutely 
impossible for the fire insurance companies 
to do business within the requirements of 
the law. Any company attempting to do so 
subjects itself to the possibilities of forfeit- 
ing its property in that State and lays its 
manager and officers outside of the State 
open to arrest and imprisonment for the 
act of any of its hundreds of agents. The 
new law makes it a felony for any person 
connected with an insurance company to 
violate the Sherman anti-trust law. Before, 
the offense was a misdemeanor. The meas- 
ure also declares that a president, director 
and officer can be extradited from any State 
in this country to Missouri to be tried, and 
also holds them directly responsible for the 
acts of any of its agents and managers.” 

Since the passage of the latest law— 
there will be another in due course—the 
Attorney-General of Missouri has an- 
nounced that he will prosecute with vigor 
every infraction of it, stating at the same 
time that all he wants is the “restoration 
of competition.” It must be understood that 
the rating law, the one just revealed, -pro- 
hibited competition, all companies under it 
being compelled to use the approved official 
rates. On that point it is quite plain that 
the legislators of Missouri don’t know what 
they want. 

The seriousness of the situation is re- 
flected in the action taken at a meeting 
of company executives in Philadelphia, 
Wednesday night a week ago. A special re- 
port of the matter informs us that the 
meeting was attended by the representa- 
tives of the leading fire insurance com- 
panies of the United States and Europe, 
and while the number participating is not 
disclosed, it is reasonable to assume that all 
the active companies will support the con- 
clusions reached. At that meeting it was 
voted unanimously to cease business in the 
State of Missouri after April 30. The reso- 
lution adopted states that the managers 
have taken the advice of counsel and that 


while they keenly desire to continue in busi- , 


ness in the State they are compelled to con- 
clude that they cannot do it under the harsh 
and unusual provisions of a law which puts 
them in jeopardy of prosecution and con- 
viction, however conscientiously they might 
endeavor to obey it. 





The Travelers’ Insurance Company has 
insured its own employees under its group 
plan. The day after the insurances became 
effective, J. O. Chanman, payroll auditor 
at Chicago, died suddenly. His beneficiary 
will receive $1000. 
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The First Crop Rep ort 


This season’s first crop report, issued last 
week, is a very favorable one. It relates to 
winter-sown wheat and rye. Last year, ow- 
ing to the winter-killing of several million 
acres, the crop of winter wheat was only 
399,716,000 bushels. At harvest time there 
were only 26,571,000 acres. This year the 
area of the winter wheat fields is 32,387,000 
acres, and the condition of the growing 
plants on April 1 was 91.6 per cent, against 
80.6 one year ago, and a ten years’ average 
of 86.38. According to New York authorities 
this indicates a crop of 537,600,000 bushels. 
In Chicago they say 563,000,000. Allowance 
is still to be made, however, for the aban- 
donment of winter-killed acres, the number 
of which will be reported in May. The rec- 
ord crop of winter wheat has been the 
492,000,000 bushels of 1906. 

Harvest acreage has not suffered much 
reduction this year on account of severe 
weather, and it is reasonable to expect, at 
present, a crop ranging between 500,000,000 
and 525,000,000 bushels. The condition of 
the growing rye is 89.3 per cent. As the 
area is 2,448,000 acres, against last year’s 
2,117,000, a crop of 38,355,000 bushels is 
indicated. Last year’s was 35,664,000. 


In the Securities Market 


The stock market declined last week, ow- 
ing to announcement of the issue of new 
securities by prominent railroad companies. 
It had not been perceptibly affected by the 
floods, the death of Mr. Morgan, or the new 
tariff bill, but prices yielded a little, begin- 
ning on Wednesday, when it became known 
that the Pennsylvania was to offer $45,000,- 
000 of new stock:to its shareholders at par, 
that the St. Paul had sold $30,000,000 of 
4% per cent bonds, and that the New York 
Central had placed $10,000,000 of one-year 
notes. Here was $85,000,000 in one day, and 
the general comment was that the com- 
panies had made unexpected concessions in 
the terms. Some concession appears to have 
been required by the condition of money 
markets here and abroad. Net losses of the 
three stocks for the week were as follows: 
Pennsylvania, 442; New York Central, 4; 
St. Paul, 2. 

At the same time, the Government’s re- 
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jection of the latest plan for separating the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific ex- 
erted a depressing influence. Reports con- 
cerning trade thruout the country were not 
unfavorable, on the whole, altho reference 
was made to some hesitation, due to pend 
ing tariff propositions. 


Cost of Living 


The British Board of Trade recently pub- 
lished tables relating to the prices of the 
food of working-class families in London, 
and showing that in buying this food a 
sovereign (20 shillings) in 1912 went only 
as far as 16 shillings and 3 pence in 1895. 
Commenting upon this, an Australian paper 
directs attention to a report of the Com- 
monwealth statistician, Mr. Knibbs, on the 
cost of living in Australia. 

His tables show index numbers for food 
and house rent in the several Australian 
capital cities during a series of years. The 
number relating to Sydney, for example, 
has risen from 846, in 1904, to 1099 in 1912. 
Other cities show similar advances, and the 
average for all is increased in the eight 
years from 858 to 1091. 


Financial Notes 


During the thirteen years that have 
passed since the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company’s pension system was established, 
payments amounting to $8,368,786 have 
been made to 7152 pensioners, 3817 of whom 
are still living. Nearly 300 of these are 
more than eighty years old. 

Our exports to Latin-America in the cur- 
rent fiscal year will be about $1,000,000 for 
every business day, or $325,000,000, against 
only $115,000,000 ten years ago. In the last 
ten years our imports from the same coun- 
tries have doubled, rising from $226,000,000 
in 1903 to $460,000,000 (estimated) in 1913. 

In a recent address before the Chamber 
of Commerce of Syracuse, James G. Can- 
non, president of the Fourth National Bank, 
of this city, said that after a careful study 
of the situation he had felt for a long time 
that clearing house associations should be 
incorporated. He was confident that sooner 
or later they would be compelled to submit 
to incorporation, 





